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BACKS OF WEE 


You touch a switch with your 
finger, serenely unaware of an 
electrical miracle which takes 
place! So dependable has the 
service of electricity become, the 
average user takes it utterly for 
granted. It is news only if at any 
time it ceases to function. 

Power to light a great city... 
power to drive fleets of trains on 
the electrified highway .. . 225,000 
horsepower concentrated in a 
single unit...back of the 
“button!” 

This 165,000 kilowatt turbine- 


generator is one of the latest of a 





long series of West- 
inghouse achievements 
in making electrical 
service better, cheaper, 
more dependable. The 
largest unit of its type in the 
world, it occupies a space de- 
signed a few years ago for a 
machine of only one-third its 
capacity. A single bolt in the 
rotor shaft of this giant generator 
is 310 inches long and weighs 
over five tons! 

Years ago Westinghouse in- 
troduced the steam turbine into 
America and applied it to 


50 YEARS OF ACHIEVEMENT 











Installed by the Philadelphia 
Electric Company and built by 
Westinghouse, this giant single 
shaft generating unit furnishes 
power and light for the Phila- 
delphia district and current for 
the Pennsylvania Railroad’s new 
main line electrification between 
New York and Washington. 


the generation of electricity in 
huge quantities...a revolutionary 
step which led to the develop- 
ment of the units of present-day 
capacities. That spirit of pioneer- 


‘ing, of ceaseless improvement, 


inspires to still greater achieve- 
ments as Westinghouse enters 
its second half-century. Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing 


Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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the wing would glory in the sight depicted at top left, 
the Columbia River Gorge; and United Air Lines passengers see this 
same Pacific Northwest vista on what is described as one of the most 
scenic air trips in the world. (PHOTO UNITED AIRLINES) 


A Old World version of “paddle your own canoe” is seen (top right) 
in the view from the eastern part of Poland called ‘“Polesie” (Pins 
marshes). Most communication is done by creeks and rivers, some- 


what after the style of Holland. The two women are on their way to 
work. (PHOTO GDYNIA-AMERICA LINE) 


It might be hard to believe, but you are in the heart of Zululand 
in the picture at left center, which shows a visitor enjoying the shady 
cool and spray of the Eshowe Falls. That’s Africa. 


(PHOTO SO. AFRICAN GOV'T R.R.) 


One might sing the praises of the Shalimar, but Sweden’s famous 
Géta Kanal sings its own praises, as depicted in the scene at right 
center. Juno is one of the many comfortable pleasure craft that ply 
the waters of the canal. (PHOTO SWEDISH TRAVEL BUREAU) 


Exotic, unusual, but. typical—these male Javanese dancers (lower 
left) are among the highspots of interest on world cruises which touch 
at Java. Don’t let their butterfly costumes belie their calling—both 
are noted warriors. (PHOTO CANADIAN PACIFIC STEAMSHIPS) 
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DEPARTMENT 


Europe and Africa Share Spotlight . 


BY HARRY PRICE 


gate and Africa share the travel 
spotlight for the Summer, with 
both North Atlantic and South At- 
lantic routes reporting traffic far and 
away above the heavy load of last 
season. 

Havre, Cherbourg, Liverpool, Glas- 
gow, Plymouth and Southampton 
already have taken precautions for 
handling the larger crowds as indi- 
cated by sailings already during 
these past few weeks. 

Chief center of attraction in Eu- 
rope, of course, are the Olympic 
Games in Berlin in August; while 
Africa is preening for the great 
Johannesburg Exposition which opens 
in September. This. exposition, the 
first British Empire exhibit ever to 
be held outside England, is attract- 
ing world-wide attention and it is 
expected that the laurels of the fa- 
mous Wembley Exhibition of a few 
years ago will pass on to Jo’burg. 

Some measure of comparison of 
the travel boom to Europe is seen in 
the passport figures released from 


Washington for the month of April 
last, when 15,509 were issued as com- 
pared with 12,647 for April 1935. 

On other travel fronts an increase 
also is looked for—particularly as it 
is expected that the veterans will 
use much of their bonus money in 
“going places and doing things’. 
Travel to the Mediterranean is re- 
suming its normal flow, and the 
promise of a banner short cruise sea- 
son is already shown in the volume 
of advance bookings. 

Ocean travel from the Pacific 
Coast remains one of the highlights 
of maritime activities, with advance 
reservations exceeding any period of 
six years. 

Alaska is booming with a venge- 
ance, with the largest number of ad- 
vance bookings in the Northland’s 
history as reported through the Se- 
attle gateway by Alaska Steamship 
Lines and the Canadian Pacific and 
Canadian National Lines from Van- 
couver. Reports from Canada Steam- 
ship Lines indicate that the inland 





waterways of the St. Lawrence and 
the Great Lakes will surpass the rec- 
ord season of last year. 

Globe-circling has reached a peak 
for Dollar Lines, which passed its 
13th year in this service last month, 
and with approximately 325 sailings 
round the world under the shelf. 

What was once thought to be 
America’s own particular pet— 
cruises—has now been adopted for 
fair in Europe, where cruises are 
being given a new status of increas- 
ing importance. 

North German Lloyd Lines have 
scheduled eleven summer cruises, in- 
cluding three North Cape and a Polar 


BY AIR 


London’s famous airport 
—Croydon, showing an 
Imperial Airways Scilla 
type 43-passenger plane 
taking on fuel for its Lon- 
don-Paris flight. Control 
tower and administrative 
buildings are seen at left 


SHELL PHOTO 
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“THE OLD MAN’ 


Somewhere around 1892, Bridgeport, Conn. waterfront 
was startled by the “George” . .. Albeit the ‘‘George’”’ 
happened to be a yellow canoe built from pieces of 
canvas, lumber and barrel hoops . . . The “skipper” 
was Albert Borland Randall, 13, birthplace, Brookhaven, 
L. I. . . . Thus was launched to a career on the sea the 
boy who was later to become famous as “Rescue” 
Randall, one of America’s greatest mercantile marine 
leaders and commodore of the United.States Lines . . . From the “George”’ 
to fishing smacks in Great South Bay, to sail . . . the Spanish-American 
War, U. S. Army Transport Service in West Indian and Philippine waters .. . 
Highlights of a fascinating career—chief officer of U. S. S. Caesar which 
towed the 500-ft. drydock Dewey from near Baltimore to Clongapo, P. I.... 
nearly seven months of terrific strain . . . 12,000 miles tow regarded as being 
the greatest on record . . . Rewarded year later (Jan. 1907) with command 
of U. S. S. Hannibal . . . Commended for rescue work when liner President 
Lincoln was torpedoed returning from convoy work to France in May 1918 
- . - Marvelous rescue work in command of liner Powhatan (1920) in heavy 
four-day gale, transferring 274 ‘passengers and 150 troops to Northern 
Pacific and then stood-by Powhatan during tow to Halifax . .. other rescues: 
Jan. 1, 1922, French schooner Reine des Mers; April 3, 1922, Newfound- 
land Schooner Rita M. Cluett; Oct. 11, 1925, Coastguard Cutter 134 off 
Nantucket . . . Other commands: Feb. 1921, America; April 1921, Presi- 
dent Fillmore; Dec. 1933, George Washington; Jan. 1924, Republic; 1930, 
the giant Leviathan; 1933 (his proudest), the new and luxurious Manhattan, 
and his flagship as commodore . . . Took a vacation in July 1935—and 
cruised the Atlantic coast in his sailboat Tabsack, Mrs. Randall at the helm 





. . . Considers Mrs. Randall his infallible weather prophet. 


of 


cruise, four Mediterranean and four 
North Africa and Madeira cruises; 
the Royal Mail Line includes the 
Mediterranean, French, Spanish and 
Italian Rivieras, the Adriatic and 
Black Sea ports, and special Baltic 
cruises on its list. 

Three weeks’ tours of America are 
being featured by the United States 
Lines from Havre, Hamburg and 
Plymouth; while the French Line 
announce a series of interesting 
cruises from Havre, including all 
northern Scandinavian and Baltic 
Sea cruises. 

Canadian Pacific Steamships have 
three outstanding cruises for the 
United States and Canada this sum- 
mer, with a de luxe tour from Cher- 
bourg for a 60-day transcontinental 
trip across Canada and the United 
States. 


AND AT HOME... 


ee cruise tours and tours 
are gaining in popular favor in 
domestic travel circles. And it is 
estimated that these will be double 
the number of 1935, a peak year. 

National Parks are preparing for 
their greatest year, with estimates 
of from 25 to 50 per cent increase in 
attendance. In addition to the nor- 
mal travel to National Parks, 100 
all-expense tours to these regions 
have been scheduled. 


st | 


Then there’s something new under 
the travel Sun—‘Seeing America by 
Air” in ten days, with flights over 
the national parks, Alaska, Mexico, 
resorts and scenic districts. 

This new vacation factor has as 
Western objectives the San Diego 
Exposition, the Dallas Centennial 
and the Vancouver Golden Jubilee. 


OTHER TRAVEL CENTERS 


Other reports of increased travel 
include Scandinavian countries, 30 
to 50 per cent; Russia, 30 per cent; 
Balkan States, 25 to 35 per cent over 
the corresponding season. 

Italy, Hungary and Germany an- 
nounce reductions in travel expenses 


Comfort, speed and welcome 


are aptly expressed in the 


three photographs adjoining - 


and showing (top) the Italian 
luxury liner Rex; center, a 
vessel cleaving the waves as it 
speeds abroad, and (bottom) 
a young Swazi warrior grins 
a welcome to you in Africa 


ITALIAN LINE PHOTO 


FROM ‘*‘MEN AND SHIPS OF STEEL"' 
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Karkloof 
Falls in 
a Natal 


Gorge 


OME to Natal, a wonderland 
of vivid green hills and 
luxuriant semi-tropical 
vegetation. Here are the 
charming cities of Pietermartizberg, 
provincial capital, and Ladysmith 
and Colenso, of Boer War fame. 


On the coast is delightful Durban, 
with its spacious, colorful beach on 
the Indian Ocean. The Marine 
Parade, shaded esplanade, and 
streets lined with flowering flam- 
boyants and blue-blossomed jaca- 
randas, are especially attractive. 


Sports for all—in a setting of 
sparkling sunshine and an amazing 
blue sky—golf and tennis, yachting, 
bathing, fishing, polo, horse racing, 
motoring. 


Within easy reach are fascinating 
game reserves, the world-famed Val- 
ley of a Thousand Hills, Natal Na- 
tional Park, and Zulu life in its 
primitive tribal forms. 


Durban is only a short day’s run by 
railroad from Johannesburg, where 
the Empire Exhibit—September 15, 
1936 to January 15, 1937—will at- 
tract many visitors to the impres- 
sive display of the. progress of 
South Africa. 









Visit the Empire Exhibit 
this Fall — but be sure 
to come to Natal, and— 
while in South Africa— 
see all the other high 
spots of interest in 
is glorious “Sub- 
Continent.” 


Detailed informa- 
tion from all 
leading tourist 
and travel agen- 
cies. 


City Hall 
Durban ~ 


SOUTH AFRICA 
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of from 25 to 35 per cent. The Italian 
Lire letter of credit, with approxi- 
mately a 25 per cent saving in costs, 
is offered to travelers using rail, 
hotel and other expenses. Hungary’s 
Pengo travelers cheques cut costs 
about 35 per cent. Reichsmark trav- 
elers cheques will save you about 35 
per cent in travel expenses in Ger- 
many this season. 

In addition to the 45 per cent re- 
duction granted to Americans stay- 
ing in Switzerland six days or more, 
the Messianic tourist plan offers 
concessions affecting hotels, river 
boats, bathing establishments, thea- 
ters and similar events of general 
tourist interest. 


KAFFIRS ...KRAALS... 
HOTTENTIMES... 


UT more about Africa. . . Too 
many are prone to think of 
Africa in terms of “the Dark Con- 
tinent”, the veldt and probably Hem- 
ingway; and too few can picture it 
as it really is—vast ... unusual... 
varied, needing the interpretive geni- 
us of writer, artist and poet to do 
it justice. 

Development of the railway, air- 
plane and industry have led to the 
evolution of civic and social ameni- 
ties, and with these the quickening of 
cultural life and fuller enjoyment of 
leisure—all factors contributing to 
a deeper appreciation of the intrinsic 
qualities of the South African scene. 

Development of South Africa as a 
vacation land has been as rapid and 
noteworthy as the advance of the 
country has been remarkable. Cli- 
mate and terrain combine to create a 
playground so vast as to beggar de- 
scription. And this by no means ap- 
plies to what might be termed the 
settled and known resorts. 

The southern and eastern littoral, 
from Capetown to Durban for in- 
stance, apart from thriving ports 
and progressive towns, is studded 
with scores of delightful watering 
places, romantic villages and se- 
cluded havens. 

From the botanical wonderland of 
the Cape Peninsula, through the 
primeval forests of Knysna, to the 
rich sub-tropical vegetation of Natal 
there is a wide range of colorful and 
ever-changing panoramas. In con- 
trast, there are the wide rolling 
plains of the Orange Free State... 
the veldt ... African night, cool, still 
and starry .. . captivating. 

Then there are the natural spec- 
tacles. Drakensberg National Park 
with its natural peaks and towering 
buttresses that rise to nearly 12,000 
feet; and Kruger National Park, that 
vast game preserve, as examples. 
Cango Caves are another of Afri- 
ca’s attractions; caverns centuries 
old in which nature has played fast 








and loose with all the colors of the 
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ALL THE WAY TO 


SOUTH 
AFRICA © 


via Gibraltar 





Lest service between New 


York and South Africa. 19 days 

to Capetown! Only the Italian 

Line can offer you this unprece- 
dented speed . and only Italian 
liners can offer you glamorous Lido 
Life—all the way. First a brilliant 
crossing to Gibraltar on the Rex or 
Conte -di Savoia over the smooth 
Southern Route. Then a delightful 
voyage to South African ports on the 
splendid white express liners Duilio 
and Giulio Cesare, especially equipped 
for tropical climate. Famous Italian 
Line service, courtesy and seamanship. 
Direct connections for Dakar, Cape- 
town, Port Elizabeth, East London, 


Port Natal. 


Apply to LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT 
or 624 Fifth Ave, New York 


ITALIAN LINE 











| Granb Hote 


MACKINAC 


Enjoy the utmost shows. Rates 
in comfort, ser- $8.00 to $11.00 
vice, smartness, style. All American Plan.Writefor in- 
sportfacilitiesfrombadmin- formation. W. S. Woodfill, 
ton to bicycles and gaited President, Grand Hotel, 
horses. Thrill to glamorous MackinaclIsland,Michigan. 
evenings of dancing, gay ChicagoBooking Office,332 
cocktail partiesssmartfloor South Michigan Avenue. 










































































Beautiful as is its setting... the SHERRY- 
NETHERLAND is even more favorably known 
for its comfort, convenience and the excellence 


of its service. 
Suites of 1 to. 5 rooms, each with Large serving 
pantry, by the day, week, month or longer. 


The 
SHERRY- NETHERLAND 


Facing the Park 
Fifth Avenue at 59th « New York 





























rainbow on weird and fantastic con- 
figurations. 

And now, the man-made attraction 
of the gigantic Johannesburg Exhi- 
bition, styled the Empire Exhibition 
(South Africa). 

The stage wili be the famous Mil- 
ner Park show grounds and the time, 
Sept. 15 next through January 1937; 
and now is the time for all good trav- 
elers to.start trekking that way. 

Plays, dioramas, Zulu war dances 
and other spectacles will be staged 
in a great natural open-air theater; 
strange creatures from the South 
Atlantic Ocean will be exhibited in 
a salt water aquarium 6,000 feet 
above their natural home; Zimbabwe 
that mysterious ruin in the wilds of 
Rhodesia and from whose mines it 
is claimed that the Queen of Sheba 
garnered the wealth she spread be- 
fore King Solomon, will be repro- 
duced in miniature; and a host of 
other attractions will be on view. 

And getting there today is as 
simple as all that! One route that 
is fast attaining the popularity it 
deserves is the southern Atlantic 
run (Italian Line) to Gibraltar and 
transhipment at that point to tiie 
South African vessels of the sister- 
service (Italian Line). In most 
cases connection is established at 
Gibraltar from New York in the 
luxurious Rex and Conti di Savoia; 
and if not, your ticket will take you 
on to Genoa, where either the Duilio 
or Giulio Cesare will carry you to 
Capetown speedily and in comfort. 

Other routes include the direct one 
from New York to Capetown in 
American-South African Line steam- 
ers, and then by any of the European 
lines to Southampton, England, and 
to Capetown in the Union Castle 
Line steamers. 


AMERICA’S OLDEST 
BOASTS OF NEWEST 
EFERENCE to Old Age is some- 
thing that was always drummed 
into us aS a youngster; and when 
that Old Age has the temerity to 
don the newest of things and still 
retain respect, deference is increased 
in direct proportion. Thus with the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 

This famous “B & O” system, one 
of the major trunk lines in the East- 
ern United States and the oldest 
(Est. 1827) railroad in America, 
fully mirrors progress from the early 
beginnings of the “Iron Horse” to 
the present high standards of com- 
fort and efficiency. 

Boasting 7,000 miles of line 
stretching from the Atlantic sea- 
board to the Mississippi Valley, the 
system serves what is perhaps the 

world’s richest industrial and agri- 
cultural empire, encompassing such 
cities as New York, Philadelphia, 
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Baltimore and Washington, the great 
commercial centers of the Ohio River 
Valley and the Great Lakes area as 
far as Chicago and St. Louis in the 
West. The “B & O” also controls the 
Alton Railroad between Chicago, St. 
Louis and Kansas City. 


SCENERY CUM HISTORY 


Travelling between East and West 
on the system one crosses both the 
Blue Ridge and Allegheny mountains, 
surrounded by some of the finest 
scenery in Eastern America... and 
the major part of this scenery is de- 
finitely linked to history. 

The renowned Potomac River val- 
ley, for instance, is intimately linked 
with the French and Indian wars, 
the Revolutionary War and the Civil 
War. 

Of special interest is Harper’s Fer- 
ry, W. Va., in the heart of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains, where three states 
and two rivers meet. 

Crossing the tie. 3c the ride 
along the Youg paneny River 
through Southwestern Pennsylvania 
is highly picturesque. Equally im- 
pressive is the beauty of the Cheat 
River Canyon in the West Virginia 
Alleghenies. 


POINTS OF NOTE 


MAY metropolitan cities on the 
“B & O” possess much of tour- 
ist interest, with such places as New 
York, Philadelphia and Baltimore be- 
ing visited more and more because of 
their year around tourist attractions. 
The same may be said of the differ- 
ent cities along its lines in the West. 
Preeminentiy important as a place 
of interest from many angles is the 
City of Washington, D. C., which pre- 
sents a variety of attractions for the 
visitor. Monumental government 
buildings, numerous historic shrines 
museums, art galleries and cultural 
institutions, set amid oe fg 
and broad boulevards, afford a diver- 
sity of interests that cannot be sur- 
passed. A visit to the Capital is an 
experience of enduring memory. 
For the summer vacationist there 
are a number of ons places— 
In the East (via Philadelphia) are 
the famed Jersey Coast _ resorts; 
through New York, the Adirondack 
country and the popular resorts of 
New England; from either Baltimore 
or Washington, the Chesapeake Bay 


NORFOLK & WESTERN RAILWAY 


country and the Norfolk region; not 
far west of Washington lie the Blue 
Ridge and Allegheny Mountain re- 
treats, in the vicinity of Harper’s 
Ferry, W. Va. and Oakland, Md., 
and the well-known Shenandoah 
Valley, including the recently cre- 
ated Shenandoah National Park, are 
in the same general direction. Buffalo 
and Rochester, N. Y., give access to 
Niagara Falls and the Canadian ter- 
ritory. 

French Lick Springs, Ind., ranks at 
the top of the resorts located in the 
southwest district; and in the north- 
west section is Wawasee Lake, Ind. 
relatively close to Chicago. 


FEATURE TRAINS 


LL “B & O” through trains are 
air-conditioned for travel com- 
fort; in fact this system was the first 
to develop and put into practical ap- 
plication the fo sagt 5 of 
equipment; and also has been active 
in developing distinctive passenger- 
carrying equipment of its own as ex- 
emplified by the Individual Seat 
Coach, Club Lounge and the Reclin- 
ing Seat Coach, Buffet Lounge cars, 
and the distinctive Colonial-type 
dining car. 
Foremost among its feature trains 
are the a 
The ROYAL BLUE (streamlined) 
between Washington and New 


ork. 

The CAPITOL LIMITED between 
New York and Chicago (all-Pull- 
man west of Washington). 

The NATIONAL LIMITED between 
New York, Cincinnati, Louisville 
and St. Louis. 

The COLUMBIAN between New 
York and Washington. 

The WESTERN STATES LIMITED 
between New York, Washington, 
Pittsburgh and Chicago. 

The DIPLOMAT between New York, 
Washington, Cincinnati, Louis- 
ville and St. Louis. 

The AMBASSADOR between Wash- 
ington, Akron, Toledo and Detroit. 

The GREAT LAKES LIMITED be- 
tween Cincinnati, Toledo and De- 
troit. 

The ABRAHAM LINCOLN (stream- 
lined) on the Alton between Chi- 
cago and St. Louis. 

Aside from the ROYAL BLUE and 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, whose cars 
are of special exclusive design, all 
other trains carry the latest ue 
Pullman equipment. The CAPITOL 

(Continued on page 70) 








SHENANDOAH National Park is to be officially opened on July 3. From this 
Skyland Drive, 3800 feet high, one has a breath-taking view of Shenandoah Valley 
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HOW MUCH would cot 


* “JAPAN ? 


- S much as the rental of 
R24 a cottage at the sea- 
Ge shore! Or as much as its 
running expenses for the 
season! Or hardly as much as a 
cheap automobile! That’s all. 


Yet you will have at least six 
weeks of luxurious First Class trav- 
el on the Pacific and in the Orient 
to show for it! If you go tourist, 
the cost is considerably less. 


In many respects a trip to Japan 
is the cheapest vacation you can 
take this summer—considering the 
things you do and see, and the life- 
long memories you store up! The 
amazingly low cost is due to three 
fortunate circumstances: Steam- 
ship fares are the lowest in the 
world for the distance traveled 
and quality of service; the yen ex- 
change is heavily in your favor; 
and the Japan Tourist Bureau 
provides a series of all-inclusive 
itineraries showing you The Island 
Empire at lowest expense! 


Consult your travel agent at once 
—or write to the nearest office 
below for fascinating literature 
and detailed itineraries, 


JAPAN TOURIST BUREAU 


651 Wie Ase. F. 1c, or 1151 S. _ 
way, ngeles, Calif., or ¢/o Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha, 25 Broadway, N. ¢° Cc. 














NE OF THE current books is called 
“Surplus Prophets” (Viking, $1) 
and is made up entirely of quotations 
from prominent men by which they 
are hoisted high from the explosions 
of their own foolish efforts to fore- 
cast the future. It bears on its cover 
“Grass will grow” ... and most 
people will remember who said that, 
and why. 

My own feeling is that practically all 
prophets are surplus, because even 
when they are right nobody seems to 
be able to do anything about their 
gloomy prognostications. However, 


they are always with us, and there - 


is an important group of new books 
of recent publica- 
tion that attempt 
to forecast the fu- 
ture of Japan in its 
relation to other na- 
tions that is worthy 
of discussion. 

As in most in- 
stances, the various 
prophets concerned 
do not agree at all, 
which leaves the 
reader free to make 
his own choice ac- 
cording to his per- 
sonal inclinations. 
The books are “War 
in the Pacific”, 
bearing the sub- 
title “A Study of 
Navies, Peoples and 
Battle Problems’”’, 
by Sutherland Denlinger and Charles 
B. Gary, lieutenant-commander, U.S.- 
N.R. (McBride, $3); “When Japan 
Goes to War” by O. Tannin and E. 
Yohan (Vanguard, $3); and “Japan 
Must Fight Britain” by Lieutenant 
Commander Tota Ishimaru of the 
imperial Japanese navy (Telegraph 
Press, $3). 

Messrs. Denlinger and Gary fore- 
cast a naval war between the United 
States and Japan, in which after 
severe fighting over much of- the 
Pacific, America wins. The only al- 
ternative the authors can see to this 
costly and bloody conflict is for us to 
keep our hands off in the East and 
not to try to interfere in any way 
with the present Japanese program 
of expansion. There are many maps 
and charts in the volume, much of 
which is a vivid account of the actual 
war, in which Russia joins us as an 
ally, and which leaves us with some 
unsolved problems larger than any 
we are at present contending with. 
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WILL AMERICA FIGHT 
JAPAN? COULD JAPAN 
BEAT ENGLAND? THE 
PROPHETS OF WAR ARE 
AT IT AGAIN. THEIR 
FORECASTS ARE AMONG 
THE BOOKS REVIEWED 


by Herschel Brickell 


THE LITERARY LANDSCAPE 


The book is vividly written, and 
should interest students of naval 
strategy, but unfortunately is not 
likely to discourage the Japanese by 
its prediction of their eventual defeat, 
encompassed by a strict economic 
blockade along with force of arms. 

Lieutenant Commander Ishimaru, 
on the other hand, selects Great 
Britain as Japan’s natural enemy, 
and foresees a possible alliance be- 
tween Japan and Russia, the U.S.- 
S.R. following the line of self-inter- 
est, which is the familiar road of all 
nations regardless of their forms of 
government. He thinks that Hol- 
land would be an ally of the British, 
and that Japan 
would be able to 
cripple the enemy 
by stirring up re- 
volts in India and 
Egypt. He contends 
further, and this 
will surprise most 
Americans, I think, 
that we are des- 
perately anxious 
for a war between 
the British and the 
Japanese, and that 
France, China and 
Russia all share 
our passionate de- 
sire for such a con- 
flict. As a matter 
of fact I don’t think 
Americans want 
any kind of war 
right now. I have never seen the 
country so apparently eager to keep 
out of external trouble and this ap- 
plies to both the government and the 
man in the street. 

The Japanese naval officer thinks 
his country would win over the Brit- 
ish, and the main point of his book 
is that the people of the empire 
should realize this and not interfere 
with Japanese interests in the west- 
ern Pacific. This is his definite warn- 
ing, under the title of “England, 
Make Way!” 

“The British empire is on the 
downgrade, or perhaps at the part- 
ing of the ways that lead to salva- 
tion and destruction. To fight Japan 
is to court destruction. England had 
better swallow her pride and make 
way. That is the wisest thing she 
can do to protect herself: she has 
territorial possessions in abundance.” 

“When Japan Goes to War’ is a 
careful analysis of the economic and 
financial resources of the nation 








made by two gentlemen of obviously 
leftist sympathies, although their 
personal slant naturally does not de- 
tract from the value of their facts 
and figures. They say that Japan 
could not stand a war lasting more 
than a year, that a long-drawn-out 
conflict would inevitably affect the 
social structure of the country, and 
that communism would almost cer- 
tainly follow a defeat or even a pro- 
longed struggle. They agree, how- 
ever, that the imperialists are much 
more optimistic and that they are 
counting upon the aid of other cap- 
italistic nations who might be in- 
terested in destroying the U.S.S.R. 

This last makes the confusion of 
prophecy about one hundred percent 
complete, since the line-up of bel- 
ligerents and allies shifts in every 
book, but there is a great deal of 
genuine interest and importance in 
all three volumes, nevertheless. 

Messrs. Denlinger and Gary point 
out in their book our moral re- 
sponsibility for Japan’s entrance in- 
to the world arena, and in this con- 
nection I should like to recommend 
again Edwin A. Falk’s “Togo and 
the Rise of Japanese Sea Power”, 
which should be read by everybody 
interested in the current course of 
history. 


ARE COLONIES WORTH IT? 


And since the real source of all 
the trouble is Japan’s colonial ambi- 
tions, she being one of the Big Three 
come-laters, Germany and Italy the 
other two, there are two books by 
Grover Clark that might well be 
read along with these. If they could 
only be studied by the Japanese, and 
their lessons taken to heart, there 
would not be a war with anybody. 

Their titles are “A Place in the 
Sun” (Macmillan, $2.50) and “The 
Balance Sheets of Imperialism” 
(Columbia University Press, $2.75), 
the latter made up mostly of sta- 
tistical tables and an extraordinarily 
interesting bit of bookkeeping on 
the cost of colonial expansion. It is 
Mr. Clark’s theory that in the pres- 
ent state of world affairs colonies 
cost more than they can possibly 
be worth, that they do not relieve 
the pressure of population, and that 
aside from the human misery that is 
caused by their forcible acquisition, 
the nations who do not own them 
get what profits there are to be had 
from them. The theory is based upon 
a careful analysis of the past and 
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Accountancy Home-Study 


made interesting and practical 


thru problem method 


OU know as well as we do 
that Accountancy fits many 
men for positions that pay 
three and five and ten thousand dol- 


lars a year—gives many other men © 


unusual opportunity to start a profit- 
able growing business of their own. 

You probably realize also that— 
because of the new state and federal 
legislation—the accounting profes- 
sion faces now and for the next few 
years the greatest opportunity it has 
ever had. 


The only question is—just how 

ractical is it for yox to train your- 
self adequately in Accountancy 
through home study? 


And the answer lies in the LaSalle 
Problem Method. 


For this modern plan of training 
not only makes Accountancy study 
at home thoroughly practical but 
makes it interesting as well. 


And here’s how: 


You Learn by Doing 


Suppose it were your privilege every day 
to sit in conference with the auditor of 
your company or the head of a successful 
accounting firm. Suppose every day he 
were to lay before you in systematic order 
the various problems he is compelled to 
solve, and were to explain to you the 
principles by which [ solves them. 
Suppose that one by one you were to work 
those problems out— returning to him 
every iG for counsel and assistance— 


Granted that privilege, surely your ad- 
vancement would be faster by far than that 
of the man who is compelled to pick up 
his knowledge by study of theory alone. 


Under the LaSalle Problem Method you 
pursue, to all intents and purposes, that 
identical plan. You advance by solving 
problems. 

Only—instead of having at your com- 
mand the counsel of a single individual 
—one accountant—you have back of you 
the organized experience of the largest 
business training institution in the world, 
the authoritative findings of scores of able 


accounting specialists, the actual pro- 
cedure of the most successful accountants. 

Thus—instead of fumbling and blunder- 
ing—you are coached in the solving of 
the very problems you must face in the 
higher accounting positions or in an 
accounting practice of your own. Step by 
step, you work them out for yourself— 
until, at the end of your training, you have 
the kind of ability and experience for 
which business is willing and glad to pay 
real money—just as it was glad to pay 
these men,* 


Five Men Who Tested and 
Proved It for You 


For instance, there was the man who 
started Accountancy training with us in 
1916. After a short period of study, he 
took a position as bookkeeper for a year, 
and then became accountant for a leading 
automobile manufacturer—with two 
bookkeepers under him. Today he is 
auditor of one of the foremost banks in 
his state and his salary is 325 percent 
larger than when he started training. 

He writes, ‘My training is the best in- 
vestment I've ever made, showing @ cash 
value running into five figures.” 

And the young clerk, earning $75 a 
month eleven years ago and now getting 
many times that as general auditor for an 
outstanding, nation-wide organization. 





This Book 


*Names and addresses given on request. 


Within six months after he began our 
training, he was earning $125 amonthand 
within four years, he was earning $250. 


Do you wonder that he writes, ‘While 
LaSalle ads once seemed like fairy tales to 
me, now I know from personal experience 
that they are true’’? 


Or let us tell you about two men — one 
a stenographer and the other a retail 
clerk—neither of whom knew more than 
the simplest elements of bookkeeping. 
One is now the comptroller and the other 
the assistant comptroller of a large 
company. 

“LaSalle training in Higher Accoun- 
tancy,’? write both, “twas the important 
factor in our rapid climb.” 


And if you are thinking about the C. P. 
A. degree and a public accounting busi- 
ness of your own, read about the pharma- 
cist who was earning $30 a week eleven 
years ago when a LaSalle registrar se- — 
cured his enrollment for Accountancy 
training. Eight months later he left the 
drug store to take a bookkeeping job at 
$20 a week—less money but larger op- 
portunity. Three years later he passed the 
C. P. A. examination and a year later yet 
he was earning $5,000 a year. Now he has 
his own highly successful public account- 
ing firm for which he says, “My LaSalle 
training has been largely responsible.” 


One-Tenth of All C. P. A.’s Are 
LaSalle Trained 


If you want still more proof, remember 
that 1,350 C. P. A.’s—approximately one- 
tenth of all those in the United States who 
have ever passed the difficult examination 
for this coveted degree—are LaSalle 
trained. 


And knowing these facts, ask yourself 
if there can be any further question about 
the practicability of this training for you 
—ask rather if the real question is not 
about the size of your own ambition and 
the quality of your determination. 


For Accountancy is no magic wand for 
the lazy or the fearful or the quitter—it 
offers success only to the alert adult who 
has the courage to face the facts and the 
will to carry on till the job is done. 

If you are that individual, the coupon 
below, filled out and mailed, will bring 
you free the information that can open up 
to you the future of which you have 
dreamed—ability and income and success. 


Is it not worth getting that information? 


LaSalle Extension University 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 767-HR, Chicago, Ill. 
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Please send me, free of all cost or obligation, your 64-page, illustrated book, “‘Ac- 
countancy, the Profession That Pays,” telling about the profession of accountancy 
and your training for success in that field. 
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the present, and many of the figures 
will be startling to most readers, I 
am sure. 

Mr. Clark’s remedy is, as might 
be expected, much more questionable 
than his sound diagnosis. He thinks 
the mandates system of the League 
of Nations offers a possible way out, 
which means that after having 
shown the countries of the world to 
be a fine lot of bandits, he then ex- 
pects them to turn into something 
else merely because of their mem- 
bership in the League, with its avow- 
al of good intentions. 

The alternative? More wars, and 
who is there to say that we shan’t 
have them? At least they are far 
more likely than that nations, which 
are notoriously without scruples of 
any kind, should suddenly become 
sensible and unselfish. The cynical 
comment is mine, of course, not Mr. 
Clark’s; he remains somewhat opti- 
mistic. His books are fine examples 
of research and crammed with strik- 
ing statements, no matter what one 
thinks of his trust in the League. 

Other books of interest in the in- 
ternational field include Edmund 
Wilson’s “Travels in Two Democra- 
cies,’ excellent reportage from this 
country and Russia, in which Mr. 
Wilson comes to the conclusion that 
there is something to be said for 
American democratic institutions and 
that we should try to save the best 
when we make the great change to 





SEASON’S CHOICE 
The books listed below represent a 
selection from the outstanding titles 
of fiction and nonfiction published 
in the first six months of 1936: 


FICTION 
The Weather in the Streets by Rosa- 
mond Lehmann (Reynal and 
Hitchcock, $2.50). 
South Riding by Winifred Holtby 
(Maemillan, $2.50). 
Beyond Sing the Woods by Trygvve 
Gulbrannsen (Putnams, $2.50). 
The Last Puritan by George Santa- 
yana (Scribners, $2.50). 

In Dubious Battle by John Steinbeck 
(Covici-Friede, $2.50). 

Long John Murray by W. S: 
Douglas (Coward- McCann, 2 50). 


NONFICTION 


General Smuts by Sarah Gertrude 
Millin, Volume 1 (Little, Brown, 
$3.50). 

The American Language by Henry 
L. Mencken (Knopf, $5). 

Togo and the Rise of Japanese Sea 
Power by Edwin A. Falk (Long- 
mans, Green, $3.50). 

The Heritage of the Cathedral by 
Sartell Prentice (Morrow, $3.50). 

The Garden Dictionary edited by 
Norman Taylor (Houghton Mif- 
flin, $16). 

Sweden, the Middle Way by Mar- 
quis W. Childs (Yale University 
Press, $2.50). 

Way of a Transgressor by Negley 
Farson (Harcourt Brace, $3.50). 
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socialism. In other words, as Frank 
Munsey used to say of newspaper 
mergers: “A combination retaining 
the best features of each.” 


AMERICAN SCENE 


Of recent publications about Amer- 
ica, Arthur D. Howden Smith’s “The 
Men Who Run America: A Study of 
the Capitalistic System and Its 
Trends Based on Case Histories” 
(Bobbs-Merrill, $3.50.) is one of the 
best. It contains a series of biog- 
raphies of the principal figures in 
the financial and economic world, 
and makes the deduction that the 
only striking change likely to come 
into our picture of individual enter- 
prise in action is the growth of co- 
dperative societies. Mr. Smith found 
the old American stock generally in 
command, with a remarkably small 
number of Jews occupying positions 
of prominence—he names only Sam- 


“uel Zemurray of the United Fruit 


Company, David Sarnoff of radio, 
and the Lehman Brothers, bankers. 
He also discovered that there are no 
outstanding women financiers and 
that inherited wealth is playing a 
greater and greater part in our sys- 
tem. His deductions are sensible and 
interesting, however little they may 
appeal to those who foresee an in- 
evitable revolution. 

Robert Tinsman, one of the coun- 
try’s leading advertising men, has 
written “Advertising People” (Busi- 
ness Bourse, N. Y., $2). This excel- 
lent guide book to the whole field— 
“copy slants’—takes up every phase 
with the experienced touch of an ex- 
pert, and is excellent reading to boot. 
The author makes simple and inter- 
esting a complex business, and his 
findings are recommended to all 
those interested in a leading form of 
American activity. 

Another excellent book for Ameri- 
cans in view of the unremitting dis- 
cussion of the Constitution is Fred 
Rodell’s “Fifty Five Men” (Tele- 
graph Press, $2.50), which is a true 
history of how the Constitution 
came to be written, based on the 
notes of John Marshall, who kept 
track of the exceedingly stormy pro- 
ceedings of the constitutional con- 
vention. This is history that bears 
far more relation to truth than it 
does to the kind of sweetened pap 
that was fed to all of us in our text- 
books. It makes thoroughly human 
figures of a great body of men, and 
it touches our present-day problems 
on every page, from the Supreme 
Court down. One wishes that it 
might have wide reading, for it can 
do nothing except good. 

The biography shelf for the month 
bears nothing of the calibre of Sarah 
Gertrude Millin’s remarkable ‘“Gen- 
eral Smuts’, which is only half fin- 
ished, but which has all the ear- 


marks of a great book. Among its 
choicest offerings, however, are J. 
Evetts Haley’s “Charles Goodnight: 
Cowman and Plainsman’”’ (Houghton 
Mifflin, $3.50), an excellent story of 
the West, with the hero a fine, up- 
standing fellow who lived to be 93 
and was a man all the way; “Eliza- 
beth, Empress of Austria” by Count 
Egon Corti (Yale University Press, 
$4), the story of the tragic queen 
of Franz Joseph’s court, a beautiful 
and fated creature; “Friedrich En- 
gels” by Gustav Myer, translated and 
with an introduction by G.D.H. Cole 
(Knopf, $3.50), the standard Ger- 
man life-history of Marx’s friend 
and collaborator; and “Marie An- 
toinette’s Henchman: The Career of 
Jean Baron de Batz” by Meade Min- 
nigerode (Farrar and _ Rinehart, 
$3.50), the story of a Gascon gang- 
ster whose life was full of puzzling 
contradictions, of which Mr. Minni- 
gerode has made the most. 


A NUMBER OF THINGS 


A special item of Americans that 
provides some of the best reading of 
the year is “Oscar Wilde Discovers 
America” by Lloyd Lewis and Henry 
Justin Smith (Harcourt, Brace, $4), 
which tells of Wilde’s year’s visit to 
all parts of this country, and which 
is really as much a history of the 
times as it is an amusing account of 
one of the strangest of all the strange 
lecturers that the British empire has 
visited upon us. It is filled with 
Wildean quips which the younger 
generation may not have had, and is 
both delightful and informative. 

Other books of a general nature 
that deserve mention include Robert 
Frost’s new book of poems, “A Fur- 
ther Range” (Holt, $2.50), which 
contains a great deal of comment 
upon our times and which is a clear 
call to the restoration of the indi- 
vidual to his place as the most im- 
pertant thing in the universe, strik- 
ingly expressed New England philos- 
ophy along with much beautiful 
poetry; C. J. Bulliet’s “The Sig- 
nificant Moderns and Their Pictures” 
(Covici-Friede, $4), a handsomely 
illustrated volume on the modernis- 
tic movement in painting, made up 
of short, succinct biographies of the 
prominent artists; Frans Blom’s 
“The Conquest of Yucatan’ (Hough- 
ton Mifflin, $3.50), an excellent al- 
though badly written book about 
Maya civilization by the greatest liv- 
ing authority on the subject; and 
Joseph Henry Jackson’s ‘Mexican 
Interlude” (Macmillan, $2.50), @ 
charming and intelligent travel-book 
by the literary editor of the San 
Francisco Chronicle, one of the best 
of the many recent volumes on our 
neighboring’ republic. 

For lovers of literature and espe- 
cially of good criticism, I recommend 
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E. M. Forster’s collection of essays, 
“Abinger Harvest” (Harcourt, Brace, 
$3.50), which is filled with excellent 
writing and clear thinking on a 
great variety of subjects, and which 
is worthy of study by everyone who 
likes the best English prose and a 
genuinely liberal point of view. 
James Farrell’s ““A Note on Literary 
Criticism” (Vanguard, $2.50) is a 
discussion of our own literary af- 
fairs by one of the left-wing writers 
who is a discriminating critic, actu- 
ally a better critic to my way of 
thinking than he is a novelist, but 
worth listening to in any medium 
because he has sense and courage. 


REGIONAL NOVELS 


The fiction of the month offers 
nothing especially startling. It is 
particularly notable, however, for 
the number of good regional novels, 
the sort of thing that is bound to go 
on being popular among writers in 
this country because of the thou- 
sand-and-one odd corners where life 
stands still long enough to be 
brought into focus. Among these are 
Katherine Hammil’s ‘Swamp Shad- 
ow” (Knopf, $2.50), a notably well 
written story of backwoods people 
on the Mississippi coast, freshly dis- 
covered as literary material; Min- 
nie Hite Moody’s “Death Is a Little 
Man” (Julian Messner, $2.50), a 
sympathetic, skilfully told tale of 
country Negroes driven into town by 
economic necessity, and their ups 
and downs; and “I Will Lift Up 
Mine Eyes” by Hubert Skidmore 
(Doubleday, Doran, $2), a story of 
decent mountain folk done with un- 
derstanding and sympathy. These 
are the work of relatively new tal- 
ents, of whom a good deal may be 
expected in the future. Gerald War- 
ner Brace’s “The Islands” (Putnam, 
$2.50) is a first novel about Maine 
and a downeaster’s conflict with 
modern civilization, and a good piece 
of work. Maine continues its up- 
ward climb into the literary sun as 
part of one of the most impressive 
of American regional movements. 

Honoré Morrow’s “Let the King 
Beware!” (Morrow, $2.50) is one of 
the best historical novels Mrs. Mor- 
row has written, which is saying a 
good deal. It is concerned with the 
period when the colonies were on the 
verge of breaking with England, and 
its principal character is a young 
American Tory who has to go to 
England to discover that he is, after 
all, an American. George III appears 
as charming, intelligent, and attrac- 
tive, a new slant to most of us. 

Blair Niles continues her work of 
making good fiction out of the con- 
quest of South America by the Span- 
lards in her “Day of Immense Sun” 
(Bobbs-Merrill, $2.50), the scene of 
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It’s going to be a great battle! 
One of the greatest political bat- 
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Belitd ! You Can use 


USINESS or pleasure may 

take you along strange 
roads and to strange places. 
But the lines to home are never 
broken. Day and night—north, 
south, east and west—you are 
in touch by telephone. 

The privilege of talking with 
almost any one, any time, any- 
where is distinctly American. 
Service in this country is not 
limited to large cities, thickly 


populated centers or certain 
hours of the day. 

Of the 34,000,000 telephones 
in the world, more than 50% 
are in the United States—con- 
nected with the Bell telephone 
in your home or office. 

This country also leads in the 
number of telephones in rela- 


tion to population, with 13 for 
every hundred people. The av- 
erage for Europe is less than 
three. 

Universal service in this coun- 
try did not just happen. It has 
been made possible by the de- 
velopment of the Bell System 
over the past half-century. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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As the Campaign Gets Under Way 


HE REPUBLICAN party on statistical evidence 

reached its lowest and feeblest point in the eighty 
years of its history when the voting public aban- 
doned it at the mid-term election of 1934. For the 
greater part of the time since 1860 the Republicans 
had been in control of the federal government. Was 
this once coherent and powerful organization about 
to sink forever beneath the political horizon? Mr. 
Farley has answered that question for himself. Hav- 
ing assumed control of American politics and gov- 
ernment, Farley has proclaimed the perpetual eclipse 
of the Republican party in every one of the forty- 
eight states. We will ask Farley’s permission to dis- 
cuss that question, in a mild and friendly way, in 
some later paragraphs. 

The two most constructive and influential party 
groupings of our modern world had been the Liberal 
party of Great Britain and the Republican party of 
the United States. But where are those parties to- 
day? There is no immediate campaign urgency; and 
so we may keep outside the arena of controversy 
while we make some prefatory remarks. 

James A. Farley’s rise to his present place as 
master of our lives and destinies has been rapid. 
Until about three years ago he had for many long 
seasons been prize-fight commissioner in New York. 
His manner and tone still smack of the boxing ring. 





WIDE WORLD PHOTOS 


Republican Chairman Hamilton asks whether Mr. Farley 
makes statements as Postmaster General or campaign manager 
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ACME 


Democratic Chairman Farley asserts that Republicans in 
a gigantic hoax nominated the weakest ticket in history 


Party politics for the heavy-set, genial “Jim’’ have 
no more intelligent or moral aspect than a prize-fight 
between a Senegambian negro and a yellow-skinned 
athlete from Outer Mongolia. The habit of the backer 
of a fight champion is to make boastful claims, and 
to heap insults upon the opponent. Farley carries 
that natural or acquired claim-it-all into the game 
of politics. 


DAVID AND GOLIATH 


The emergence of Farley from the strictly local 
arena to membership in the national councils of the 
Democratic party began just forty-eight months ago. 
Yet this wearer of new tiger skins refers with con- 
tempt to Governor Landon as “unknown”, and re- 
gards John Hamilton in much the same way that 
Goliath looked with scorn and pity upon a certain 
clean-cut and courageous young David. We must 
have our diversions in the midst of the serious duties 
of a long political season; but we can well leave 
David and Goliath to their own chosen methods of 
attack and defense. Only, let it be remembered that 
it was Farley who proclaimed the “dirty campaign” 
in advance, and that it is Farley’s machine—from 
Washington to the remotest township—that controls 
and expends billions of the taxpayers’ money. 

British Liberalism had collapsed and sunk in the 
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stormy chaos of the Great War. The British Empire 
has been ruled chiefly by Tories for some twenty 
years, under pretext of a national non-partisan ad- 
ministration—except for a brief interval of control 
by the Labor party. Disguises have at length dis- 
appeared, and the party of imperialism and the per- 
manent ruling class is now in open control. Ramsay 
MacDonald is out of the Cabinet without the expected 
translation to the House of Lords, and without a 
remaining vestige of political influence. But apart 
from the loss of the Prime Minister’s handsome 
salary, and the sacrifice of such prestige as went 
with official residence at No. 10 Downing Street and 
the titular headship of the Cabinet, Ramsey’s re- 
tirement from public life is equally stainless and 
insignificant. 


TORYISM IN ENGLAND 


In contrast, John Henry Thomas’s retirement from 
the Cabinet and his resignation last month from the 
House of Commons were involved in painful circum- 
stances. The former trade-union leader and Laborite 
politician had not risen to the conventional stan- 
dards of personal honor that were demanded by his 
aristocratic associates within the ruling circles of 
Great Britain. Sir Samuel Hoare could play fast and 
loose with the League of Nations in its purpose to 
check Italian aggression in Africa; but his game 
was that of the British Empire at a moment of seri- 
ous predicament. There was nothing private or per- 
sonal in Sir Samuel’s duplicity. World-wide indig- 
nation, together with a broken nose, removed him 
transiently from his place in the Cabinet. 

But just when John Henry Thomas was retiring 
from high office on the ground of personal and 
private improprieties, Sir Samuel Hoare was tri- 
umphantly restored to Cabinet rank, and to full 
prestige as leader of Britain’s renewed and greatest 
effort in peace-time to rule the seven seas. 

W™-» the disclosure of Tory double-dealing in the 
Ethiopian affair had made its way to the conscious- 
ness of the slow-minded but decent people of Eng- 
land, there was a wave of indination. If parties had 
been better balanced in the House of Commons there 
would have been an appeal to the country in a gener- 
al election. But the Liberals are a divided remnant, 
while the official body that opposes the Tory govern- 
ment is the Labor party, which is numerically even 
weaker in the House of Commons than the Repub- 
lican party in our expiring Seventy-fourth Congress, 
and not led by statesmen of authority. This Labor 
party is composed in part of the old trade-union 
elements and, in at least equal part, of those men 
and women of the middle class who belong tradi- 
tionally to the radical wing of Liberalism, 
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Character, principles, leadership and the historic 
moment: these are the factors that bring parties— 
whether old or new—to the front in nations that 
are free and are ruled by public opinion. Toryism 
will not dominate England unopposed for many 
years longer. It is the party of empire and trade, 
based upon the biggest of navies and the shrewdest 
of pound-sterling diplomacy. In domestic policy it 
protects the land-holding class, rather grudgingly 
subsidizes housing projects, and uses the perpetual 


dole to keep a firm hand upon the less enterprising 
or “submerged” members of the so-called lower 
classes. 

The Labor party in contrast has no international 
outlook. It dislikes imperial intrigue and meddle- 
someness in every part of the world, but it lacks 
the knowledge and stern decision to deal with such 
complications. In domestic affairs its program is 
socialistic; but its collectivism is without sufficient 
coherence or constructive power. The time has 
come, in the estimation of many outside observers, 
for a New Liberalism in Great Britain, somewhat of 
the type that swept Canada in the recent elections 
under the fine leadership of MacKenzie King. From 
the great days of the Reform Acts of a hundred 
years ago, down the decades through the guidance 
of such statesmen as Cobden, Bright, Gladstone, 
Asquith, Morley, Bryce, and Lloyd George, the Liber- 
al party made enduring chapters of British history. 

In some form Liberalism will make its way back 
to recognition and power in the island where actual 
freedom is cherished, regardless of the paradoxes of 
surviving medievalism. Reforms are often long de- 
ferred; but the rise of the British people for a 
century and a half has been continuous in spite of 
fluctuations. The New Liberalism will abandon Brit- 
ish-Empire jingoism. It will repudiate the diplomatic 
intrigues that are threatening to involve the new 
generation of young Englishmen in a needless and 
wicked world war. It will work for an honestly con- 
structed League of Nations. It will rebuke the mil- 
itaristic politicians of the Continent, and bid France 
and Germany open their frontiers, behave sensibly, 
and join the unworried countries, like those around 
the Baltic, in a new era of peace, free intercourse, 
and constitutional democracy. 


ARROGANCE BRINGS ITS OWN DOWNFALL 


Liberalism will accept Ireland’s right to make her 
own choices. It will encourage Canada and the 
other countries that are known ambiguously as “Do- 
minions” to do their full part as sovereign mem- 
bers of the family of nations. It will help to convert 
naval competition into coédperation for the end of 
naval warfare. The British people seem to be ripe 
for a new dispensation. The unorganized elements 
of a revived Liberalism are plainly in existence. 
The destined leader may today be working in a coal 
mine, or he may be teaching in a university. He 
might take command sooner than anybody expected 
—perhaps within a year. 

The arrogance of power in modern governments is 
self-limiting in the nature of the case. Russia al- 
ready announces a liberal constitution, and France 
is struggling for a popular reshaping of parties. 
Toryism does not dominate in England of its own 
volition, but rules on sufference in the absence of 
a clear and definite alternative. Its imperialistic 
and international performances during the past year 


have been fraught with calamity, and are leading : 
on to disaster. The head of the war department last - 


month declared that the English people by every 


possible method of propaganda must be scared into . 
the fever of war frenzy, in imitation of the hysteria — 


of France and the new self-assertion of Germany. 
England’s danger does not lie in anything what- 
soever that exists outside her own shores, It is to 
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be found altogether in the unrestrained ambitions, 
the false diplomacy, and the dangerous appeals: to 
force of Tory imperialism, But the British Parlia- 
ment in due time, like the American Congress, will 
cease to be a mere sounding-board for the men now 
in control. Toryism, of course, governs a great coun- 
try on a plane quite different from that of Farley- 
ism. It is true that Toryism uses for political pur- 
poses the powerful leverage of an Established 
Church, and it has various other props and pillars. 
The open use of relief funds for party purposes 
would not be tolerated in England by methods so 
explicitly partisan as those that Republicans de- 
nounce in the United States. | 

The only excuse that could ever be made for Tory- 


ism is found in the plea that its existence -serves- 


as a conservative brake upon unduly: rapid.advances 
and changes in the popular interest. But. Toryism 
regarded as a positive force, with no opposition in 
Parliament or elsewhere, becomes as objectionable as 
Farleyism, and a far greater menace to the world. 


Political Issues of 1936 


As regards America, no era of liberalism could 
possibly be based upon the whims, twists and turns 
of personal government. The critics of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s administration hold that he has acquired 
powers that lie outside the range of the constitu- 
tional presidency, and that he has. made himself a 
personal ruler—soft-spoken but insistent in the 
retention and employment of dictatorial authority. 


ACME 
Frank Knox, Governor Landon’s running-mate, informs his 
chief: I will gladly place myself under your orders 
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Alfred M. Landon proposes to “address the intelligence 
of men, never their prejudice, passion, or ignorance” 


It is charged that he has written the country’s laws; 
that he has usurped the spending power; that he has 
used public money in such a way as to keep Congress 
in subjection. The critics are no longer concerning 
themselves with Mr. Roosevelt’s flights of eloquence. 
They say that he speaks everywhere in glowing 
phrases on general principles, but always evades 
concrete facts and situations. 

No one thinks of Mr. Farley as Postmaster Gen- 
eral, although he has held that place since March 
1933. He is Democratic chairman, and supreme mas- 
ter of politics. With shrewd planning and foreseeing 
strategy for which he has undeniable talents, James 
A. Farley captured the Democratic convention of 
1932 for the one purpose of making Franklin D. 
Roosevelt its presidential candidate. The platform 
of that year was the work of Democrats who did not 
prefer Mr. Roosevelt; but who expected him to live 
up to his enthusiastic acceptance of their terse, 
clean-cut statements of party doctrine. Mr. Roose- 
velt himself had not yet told the country—prior to 
the renominating convention that opened on June 23, 
1936—why he had employed methods and policies so 
diametrically opposed to the platform of 1932. 


POLITICAL DISTRIBUTION OF RELIEF MONEY 


Mr. Farley has always treated this line of criti- 
cism with contempt. Circumstances alter cases; 
things must be dealt with as they come up. If the 
Federal government was to spend vast sums of 
money for direct relief of unemployment and for 
public works to make jobs, somebody had to order 
the distribution of funds. The Farley strategy was 
centered upon seeing that the funds were dispensed 
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under the auspices of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee of which he was chairman, without having to 
be accounted for. Congress was persuaded to let the 
President distribute in his own way the billions of 
relief money that had been declared necessary. This 
was accepted as an improvement upon the old plan of 
Congressional log-rolling, or the so-called pork-barrel 
system; and the arguments indeed were plausible 
enough to escape bold and harsh denunciation. 

It was too readily assumed, however, that relief 
work was to be genuine and efficient. Congress could 
have set up a non-partisan, authoritative central 
relief board, and empowered it to make loans at a 
nominal rate of interest to similarly well constituted 
state boards. These state boards, appointed on the 
highest grounds of character, experience and re- 
sponsibility, could have made a thorough study of 
localities as regards their needs of financial support 
in emergency relief work. The state boards could 
have been brought to Washington in conference from 
time to time, to exchange views and discover the best 
methods. This would have been a good plan, and its 
merits would seem to be too obvious to be discussed. 


SPENDING BILLIONS WITHOUT A PLAN 


But the President of the United States, when Con- 
gress delegated to him its entire responsibility, was 
expected by the country to set up some such plan. 
Early in 1935 Congress voted the staggering sum of 
four billion, eight hundred million ($4,800,000,000) 
dollars for relief purposes, and placed it in the 
President’s hands to be used at his personal dis- 
cretion. He had requested Congress to leave the 
planning to him. It would seem that individual 
Congressmen were sufficiently assured by Mr. Farley 
and his agents that they and their districts would be 
amply cared for if they accepted without question 
the plan of making Mr. Roosevelt the one and only 
dispenser of bounties and favors. 

Relief work of one kind or another has been car- 
ried on within the boundaries of the United States 
from the beginnings of colonization in Virginia and 
Massachusetts. Every state has been abundantly 
competent through its own established machinery to 
administer relief to those of its people who were in 
need. They called for no wisdom from improvised 
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Republican Chairman John Hamilton confers with Vice-Chair- 


men Ralph Williams and J. Henry Roraback (center and right) 


executives or bureaucratic agencies at Washington, 
All that they wanted was the use of emergency 
funds that could be provided by Congress for the 
sole and simple reason that the Federal government 
had unimpaired credit resources such as most of the 
states did not possess. 

As it turned out, the President had no plans, 
Neither had the energetic and dashing Harry L, 
Hopkins. With his background of experience and 
his type of efficiency Mr. Hopkins would have done 
well as the employed agent of the local relief com- 
mittee in any given county or even in any large 
city. But Mr. Hopkins was suddenly asked to bhe- 
come the inventor of ways to deal with the unem- 
ployed of all sorts and conditions in thousands of 
counties, municipalities and crossroad hamlets. He 
was in a position that would have been absurd in its 
whimsicalities if it had not been so tragical in its 
realities. 


POLITICAL MACHINES OVERRIDE THE INDIVIDUAL 


This, of course, is the point at which a stronger 
man arises, to take advantage of a situation so chao- 
tic yet so incomparably rich in possibilities of po- 
litical control and power. There existed a national 
Democratic committee with a member from each 
state, all under the firm authority of the Chairman. 
There existed forty-eight state committees, which 
had been reorganized as parts of the Farley machine. 
There existed Democratic county committees, and 
minor committees in cities, townships and villages, 
totaling a good many thousands. It became the 
business of these committees to see that relief proj- 
ects, or the mere paying out of doles, were executed 
under the auspices of party machinery—all of which 
from top to bottom should be responsive to the sug- 
gestions of the national chairman. 

The real task of an administration under our sort 
of government does not lie in the manufacture of 
prose poetry. Any high official may claim, if he 
likes, that he is devoted to human welfare. Further- 
more, he may ring countless changes upon that idea. 
He may talk about soil improvement, as if the work 
of centuries could be done in a single election year. 
He may talk about forests as if trees would mature 
in one season rather than in fifty years. If he can- 
not pour out his own eloquent phrases, he can al- 
ways employ experts and “shadow writers’ to clothe 
his public addresses in convincing and beautiful lan- 
guage. Yet, as everyone knows, these officials exer- 
cise a little brief authority, and soon disappear. Pa- 
tient and industrious people, regardless of officials, 
will go on doing the work that makes the soil yield 
crops, that puts roofs over the heads of the deserv- 
ing, and that creates the elements of the so-called 
abundant life. There is nothing new about any of 
these things; and of course everybody knows that 
national, state and local governments must continue 
to do their part. 


HARD FACTS EMERGE FROM GLITTERING GENERALITIES 


Yet the fact remains that we have piled up a na- 
tional debt at a frightful rate on the pretext of relief, 
and after three long years have never attempted to 
make a census of the unemployed or to give the pub- 
lic a scientific analysis of the situation. We have 
not even begun to formulate a relief system, but 
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New York Democrats differ: Senator Copeland shunned the 
Convention where Senator Wagner (left) took active part 


have invited neighborhoods to solicit government 
bounty—not loans but straight gifts—for thousands 
of hit-and-miss projects that these communities even 
in prosperous times would never have undertaken to 
execute at their own expense. But through all this 
messiness and unparalleled extravagance there has 
run one purpose unceasing and definite, consistent 
and even intelligent—on its own low level. It is the 
Farleyism that proposed from the beginning to turn 
the situation to the advantage of a political program. 

It might be estimated that the waste or leakage 
due to these methods of unregulated finance, as re- 
gards relief and other forms of New Deal experi- 
ment, would amount to an average of a billion and 
a half per annum during the four years of the Far- 
ley-Roosevelt government. Mr. Wallace and Mr. 
Tugwell, having adopted for themselves the daily 
use of glittering generalities, were able for some 
time to divert attention from the hard facts regard- 
ing the seizure and application of the hundreds of 
millions mysteriously paid out, under the various 
programs of AAA. The unemployed could have been 
relieved to better advantage, and farm policies could 
have been more usefully applied, without the monu- 
mental waste of public funds that approaches its 
climax in this election year. 


THE PUBLIC WILL HAVE HAD A COSTLY LESSON 


This needless squandering will vex and annoy ev- 
eryone for many years to come, like chronic rheuma- 
tism. Only fools think in terms of economic classes. 
We are all dependent upon the largest possible pro- 
duction of desirable things, the most suitable and 
beneficial employment for everybody, and the widest 
distribution of purchasing power. It is when banks 
fail and business sags that there are hungry people 
wandering in the streets. We will have paid a heavy 
price; but the lesson has had to be learned sooner 
or later. 

Let no one think that we are even hinting at 
theories of government. We are dealing with meth- 
ods. We must judge governments as we judge in- 
dividuals by their deeds and not by their words. Of 
course we are going to care for our deserving neigh- 
bors, and we will even help the undeserving. But 
why should we pamper the undeserving at the ex- 
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pense of all the rest? We want good government not 
only for today but for a hundred years to come. To 
have it requires good, careful public house-keeping. 
We cannot have it without two things: first, obedi- 
ence to the constitution and laws; second, a better 
and more courageous personnel in public places. 


Convention Comparisons 


Shrewdness in convention management, acquired 
in several earlier campaigns, enabled a small group 
of strategists with Farley as field-marshal to capture 
the Chicago convention in 1932. With power in their 
hands they could do what they liked in 1936. They 
could even have saved the trouble of going through 
the empty form of holding the Philadelphia conven- 
tion. The ticket had been chosen long in advance, 
and the party machinery in forty-eight states had 
been overhauled and reduced to harmony. The plat- 
form as a White House product had merely to be 
proclaimed. Bryan’s convention of 1896 was a spon- 
taneous movement of free citizens. Its doctrines 
might not have been feasible, but it was no conven- 
tion of placeholders taking orders from somebody 
above. The Baltimore convention that nominated 
Wilson in 1912 was not harmonious, but it was bold 
and untrammelled as it made its final decisions. The 
long fight in Madison Square Garden in 1924 was 
gallant and sincere on both sides, and it found in the 
end a good ticket and an honest platform. 


DEMOCRATIC HARMONY WITH CRITICS ABSENT 


It is for the Democratic voters of the United 
States to answer certain questions at the polls in 
November. Let them take their time, if only they 
will bring conscience to bear upon the political situ- 
ation. It does not seem long since Louisiana, 
Georgia and other parts of the South were in revolt 
against the vagaries of the New Deal and the meth- 
ods of Farleyism. But somebody assassinated Huey 
Long, and somebody suppressed Governor Talmadge. 
Townsendism was investigated in order to discredit 
its revolt against the ruling powers. Upton Sinclair 
and his crowd were reduced to impotence in Cali- 
fornia. Father Coughlin was somehow made to ap- 
pear less inspired as a critic of the New Deal. 

The foremost leaders of the Democratic party, in- 
cluding three former Democratic nominees for the 
presidency, were not present on the Philadelphia 
platform as sponsors of the occasion. Mr. Farley 
had promised to produce exactly the kind of conven- 
tion that actually assembled on June 23. Speeches 
were made; and the platform, in the drafting of 
which the convention had no part, was adopted with- 
out question. If its allegations and its. promises 
had been of an exactly opposite kind, it would of 
course have been adopted in the same submissive 
manner. It would have been voted that black was 
white, that the 1932 platform had been followed in 
literal detail, and that the Constitution was either 
sacrosanct or punk, as the changing moods of the 
New Deal might feel about it. 

Mr. Farley had promised to control the conven- 
tion, make it unanimous, and thus deliver it to Mr. 
Roosevelt. He kept that promise faithfully and well. 
But he has also promised to deliver to Mr. Roose- 
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velt in November the electoral votes of every one of 
the forty-eight states. Do thoughtful Democratic 
voters wish to have this promise fulfilled? Do they 
think that such an endorsement of the present ad- 
ministration would be a good thing for the country? 


THE REPUBLICANS ARE NOT OUT OF THE RUNNING 


It is true that the pendulum had swung against 
the Republican party. Its membership in Congress 
had fallen low. But there has never been the slight- 
est doubt about the latent vitality of the party of 
Lincoln, McKinley, Theodore Roosevelt and Herbert 
Hoover. All parties sag at times, but our two chief 
parties are not facing extinction. At the height of 
its seeming power a party may be approaching a 
disastrous brink. The supine Seventy-fourth Con- 
gress (for value received) has continued to place 
unthinkable sums of money at the disposal of the 
Chief Executive. A great army of placeholders and 
local politicians will seek to have this money so used 
when election day approaches as to control the votes 
of immense masses of people who think merely in 
terms of their own bread and butter. 

We are making no accusations. We are merely 
reflecting thousands of observant citizens, most of 
them Democrats of the South and West, who have 
remarked—we hope too cynically—that it is impos- 
sible to beat five thousand million dollars. At least 
it would appear that the Republicans are not as 
hopelessly depressed on the turn of the half-year, 
with both conventions behind them, as many people 
told us they were as recently as March and April. 


CONVENTION MARKED BY SPONTANEOUS SPIRIT 
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The Republican convention was not one of wholly 
inexperienced citizens. It had its majority of well- 
seasoned men and women of political training. But 
it was a remarkably free and spontaneous conven- 
tion, and it was representative of the public opinion 
of a party that has rediscovered its sense of a mis- 
sion, and that is firm once more in the confidence 
that springs from unalloyed self-respect. Farley’s 
chief inventor of taunts and epithets—the accom- 
plished journalist who was so long engaged in 
“smearing Hoover’”—has called Mr. Landon a “syn- 
thetic candidate” running on a “counterfeit” New 
Deal platform. Farley calls him an obscure person 
from a prairie state. Yet Mr. Landon, when nomi- 
nated, was by no means as obscure as was Mr. 
Roosevelt in 1932. 

How do we justify this assertion? Quite easily. 
Mr. Roosevelt was nominated by delegate-getting 
strategy and by convention trades, somewhat as Mr. 
Harding was nominated by the Republican conven- 
tion in 1920. Governor Landon, on the contrary, was 
nominated by a convention composed of men who 
had previously regarded him as the most promising 
candidate, and who had therefore taken the utmost 
pains to study him in his record, his personal quali- 
ties, his opinions, his methods, and his points of 
view. They did not bother much about his radio 
voice, his ability to evade issues by soothing fireside 
talks, or his gift of versatile appeal for social justice 
in a new era. The Republicans had simply arrived 
at the conclusion that Landon was not a man who 
could talk in one way and act in another. Moreover, 
they liked his views and accepted him as by far the 


most forward-looking and progressive nominee of 
either great party since Theodore Roosevelt ran in 
1904, 

Perhaps there is too long an interval between June 
conventions and the polling day in November. The 
intensive campaigning, however, will occur only in 
September and October. The presidential election 
coincides with the choice of governors and state 
tickets in the great majority of our commonwealths, 
There are local tickets with which the politicians 
are concerned; and of course the Democratic small 
fry, having their fingers in the local relief chests, 
are expecting a handsome margin of advantage when 
it comes to the election of sheriffs and such-like. 


LANDON CLARIFIES THE PLATFORM 


But most important of all, perhaps, is the election 
of a new Congress. Every one except Mr. Farley 
must admit that the Republicans will make impor- 
tant gains in the House of Representatives. Thought- 
ful citizens are also aware that those genuine Demo- 
crats who were not represented at the Philadelphia 
convention will take unusual pains to have their part 
in the election of Congressmen who believe in the 
Constitution. If Mr. Roosevelt should be re-elected, 
his views of public policy would be seriously affected 
if there should be enough Republicans and Demo- 
crats in the House of Representatives (as against 
subservient supporters of the New Deal) to bring 
back the idea that Congress has essential duties in 
granting of money and in the making of laws. 

Newspaper readers are so constantly fed up on 
sensations that they naturally expect headlines that 
emphasize controversy and disagreement in politi- 
cal gatherings, like the recent June conventions. But, 
in ways quite different, both of the Conventions were 
keyed for harmony. Governor Landon was unanim- 
ously nominated on the first ballot without any pres- 
sure. All the other candidates acquiesced with good 
will. Senators Vandenberg, Dickinson and Steiwer 
were plainly needed at Washington in their present 
seats. Col. Frank Knox was available for second 
place, and was chosen unanimously and without any 
dickering or trading. 

Senator Borah is so good and so popular as a 
public speaker that any party would like his cam- 
paign services. But there was as little chance of his 
being nominated for the presidency at Cleveland as 
at Philadelphia. The Idaho situation is difficult this 
year, and Mr. Borah’s one and only clear ambition 
has been to be elected to the Senate this fall for 
another six-year term. Would he support Roosevelt 
again, or would he turn to Landon? More than once, 
in times past, the negotiations in Idaho have been 
difficult and uncertain. “Fence-sitting” in that re- 
mote mountain state can always be made to look like 
the calm unhurried deliberation of a thinker and a 
statesman. 

Mr. Clapper discusses for our readers the Repub- 
lican situation as shaped at Cleveland. We shall be 
in no haste to compare the platforms. When a good 
platform undergoes the ordeal of revision at the 
hands of a large sub-committee, its sharp points are 
often rubbed down by compromises. It is merely a 
case of too many cooks. Governor Landon was made 
aware of the Republican committee’s work. He knew 
he was going to be nominated, and he wished to avoid 
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misunderstandings. He telegraphed his views (1) for 
a gold standard (2) for thoroughgoing adoption of 
the merit system in the civil service, and (3) for pro- 
tection of the right of states to deal with certain 
questions of employment, even if a constitutional 
amendment should be required. The convention was 

‘ in hearty accord with Mr. Landon’s views, and ad- 
mired him for expressing them. He had given plat- 
form pledges a real meaning, and had disclosed the 
quality of leadership. 


HOOVER POPULARITY SHOWN AT CLEVELAND 


Hundreds of newspaper writers went to Cleveland 
expecting to play up rivalries and controversies. 
Many of them were young and somewhat gullible. 
They had heard about a body of veteran leaders 
known as the “Old Guard”, They tried to find it, but 
it eluded them. Senator Borah and young John D. M. 
Hamilton of Kansas belonged to the old guard if 
anybody did. Hamilton becomes campaign manager 
and chairman of the National Republican Committee 
for the next four years. He had been general counsel 
of the retiring committee under Chairman Fletcher. 
Places are now exchanged, and Mr. Fletcher becomes 
general counsel of the new committee. No one in the 
convention was under embarrassing obligations. No 
one was suppressed or pushed aside. Mr. Hamilton’s 
preliminary work on behalf of Governor Landon had 
been a piece of party work on a high plane of de- 
cency. Landon was not forced upon the Republican 
party, but was chosen with care and discrimination. 

Few things could have been more gratifying to 
citizens of real intelligence than the convention’s 
great ovation to Herbert Hoover. Without the slight- 
est partisan bias, we have reminded readers through- 
out the past four years that Mr. Hoover would easily 
have averted the bank panic, enforced economy, bal- 
anced the budget, relieved unemployment, and made 
business recovery quickly possible, if an awakened 
public opinion had compelled Congress to codperate 
with him. During Mr. Hoover’s last four months in 

. the White House the troubles of the country were 
due chiefly to the refusal of the Democratic Congress 
to support its own leaders, and in some part to the 
unwillingness of the Democratic President-elect to 
lend his influence for measures that would have 
averted a panic. Mr. Hoover’s great speech on behalf 
of American liberty was the chief oratorical event of 
the recent convention. He has shown during the past 
half year a remarkable capacity for clear analysis, 
bold challenge and pungent criticism. Seeking no 
further public office, he is in full accord with his 
party’s new ticket and platform. Justice to Mr. 
Hoover, fortunately, does not have to await some 
future verdict of history. 


STAGING A SHOW AT PHILADELPHIA 


It must not be supposed that Republican harmony 
is a sure precursor of victory this year; but while we 
do not endorse the gambling habit, we would warn 
those who like to wager a hat or a pair of gloves on 
a presidential race not to assume too easily that Far- 
ley’s tactics will sweep the polls in November. Plans 
to make the Democratic convention show enthusiasm 
for the New Deal, with no element of dissent, had 
been carefully made. The program was to be drawn 
out through five days, beginning on Tuesday June 
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23rd and ending Saturday morning. There were 
enough Democratic office holders, eager minions of 
Mr. Farley, to lend crowds and synthetic enthusiasm 
to numerous great gatherings that were held simul- 
taneously across the country. 

To give the appearance of a free convention, a few 
points in the White House platform were to be open 
to harmless discussion and revision. Chiefly, how- 
ever, convention controversy was to be focused upon 
the perennial attempt to change the vexatious two- 
thirds rule. Champ Clark had a majority vote at 
Baltimore on a number of ballots in 1912. But Mr. 
Bryan’s support of Wilson interfered, and kept Clark 
from gaining the coveted two-thirds. His son Ben- 
nett Clark, now Senator from Missouri, was leader 
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Herbert Hoover at Cleveland surrounded by old friends: 
Chester Rowell of California (left), Pat Hurley (right) 


of the fight to adopt the rule of the majority that 
prevails in other political bodies. To Mr. Farley and 
Mr. Roosevelt this question could have no immediate 
importance. But it was good showmanship to allow 
the convention to chew the rag and warm itself up 
over this century-old topic of party debate. 


POSITION OF CERTAIN CONSERVATIVE DEMOCRATS 


As these paragraphs are written, it would be pre- 
sumptuous to estimate the extent of Democratic dis- 
affection. How much attention the voters will pay to 
the scathing message of Al Smith and his fellow-dis- 
senters, prominent Democrats all, will not be known 
until later. The delegates at Philadelphia were urged 
to put aside Franklin D. Roosevelt and substitute 
“some genuine Democrat’. Otherwise “patriotic 
voters of all parties will know unhesitatingly to what 
standard they must rally”. 

When the Democrats of Virginia on June 16 re- 
nominated the able Senator Carter Glass, who had al- 
ready served his country at Washington for thirty- 
four years, he spoke with emotion as he made this 
avowal regarding his past career: “I raised my right 
hand to Heaven and took an oath to serve my coun- 
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Little Rock, Arkansas, President Roosevelt said that 


_the Constitution should be given a broad interpretation 


try and maintain its Constitution, which I regard 
more than I do my life. I have thought for myself 
and permitted nobody else to think for me. I have 
never cast a vote which I would withdraw, or for 
which I would apologize.” There were three thousand 
delegates at Norfolk who applauded the veteran 
Senator. His colleague Senator Byrd is continued as 
Virginia’s national committeeman and head of the 
state Democratic organization. Virginia is not in 
revolt. Its delegates were instructed to be “regular” 
at Philadelphia. But like Senator Glass and Senator 
Byrd, Virginia stands for the Constitution and is 
utterly out of sympathy with the New Deal, in its 
reckless extravagance and swarming bureaucracies. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT PROVES HIMSELF ADAPTABLE 
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In 1933 Congress thrust upon Roosevelt an extra- 
constitutional function of leadership. His nature is 
buoyant, and he had found the role of personal ruler 
only too agreeable. But, in his recent visit to the 
centennial celebrations of the states of Arkansas and 
Texas, his talks were not in any manner related to 
such doctrines as have been expounded by his Tug- 
wells, his Jerome Franks, his Henry Wallaces, his 
Felix Frankfurters, and the big and little spokesmen 
of his surviving and defunct bureaucracies. At Little 
Rock he eulogized and expounded the Constitution 





like a well-balanced Virginia statesman. There is no 
limit to Mr. Roosevelt’s accommodating elasticity in 
the adaptation of his language to the demands of an 
occasion. He did not make himself a personal ruler; 
and when public opinion and the Congress of the 
United States take their own duties staunchly and 
seriously, the United States will once more have a 
government of laws and not of men. ‘ 


FATHER COUGHLIN MUST NOT BE OVERLOOKED 


What about third party movements? We should 
think it unlikely that Democrats opposed to the New 
Deal would decide to launch a ticket of their own. 
The Virginia idea is the more probable one. Yet a 
separate ticket of constitutional Democrats is quite 
within the range of possibilities. Such men as Gov- 
ernor Ely, Al Smith, Lew Douglas, Senator Reed of 
Missouri, and others of like standing and influence, 
will not lie down silently and meekly to be trampled 
upon by the minions of James A. Farley. 

Father Coughlin had by no means accepted the 
idea that his National Union for Social Justice was 
to be quiescent and inconspicuous in this political 
year. He had announced on June 16 the matured plan 
of a ticket to be endorsed by his organization. 

On July 19 Congressman William Lemke, North 
Dakota’s fighting leader of the ‘‘Non-Partisan League”, 
announced his candidacy and issued his platform. At 
once Father Coughlin endorsed the new “Union Par- 
ty’, and the proposed ticket of Lemke and O’Brien. 
Hon. Thomas Charles O’Brien is active and influential 
as a Boston lawyer and Labor counsel. The Union 
Party stands for monetary inflation and universal 
prosperity and security. It is likely to become a 
weighty if not decisive factor in the election. The 
followers of the late Huey Long, and probably those 
of Dr. Townsend, will be persuaded to associate them- 
selves with this same Third Party movement. Cough- 
lin’s National Union will hold a convention at Cleve- 
land in August. 





ACME 


Congressman Lemke of N. Dakota, candidate for president 
on the Union Party ticket sponsored by Father Coughlin 
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BY RAYMOND CLAPPER 


wHaT LANDON orreas 


Candidate of —by—for the people. 
Kansas realism, American common sense 


OTH MAJOR PARTIES have written 
their platforms and nominated 
their candidates. From now until 
November they will fight it out. This 
promises to be a more evenly 
matched struggle than most persons 
thought possible a short time ago. 
Overnight, Governor Landon has 
convinced the public that he is not 
a synthetic window-dressing figure 
but a man of action. Farley can no 
longer wave him aside casually as a 
nonentity from a typical prairie 
«State. Landon stands out now as the 
personification of vigorous, matur- 
ing forces in America, forces which 
are trying to adapt the freedom of 
individual opportunity which was 
bred into our national life during the 
frontier period, to the changed con- 
ditions of the newer industrial era. 


BULL MOOSE REVIVAL 


In Governor Landon the Republi- 
can party revives and proposes to 
carry forward the progressive tra- 
dition implanted by Theodore Roose- 
velt. Adaptation of government to 
changing conditions is the essential 
doctrine in this tradition. It seeks 
on the one hand to avoid the rigid 
obstinancy toward change which 
characterizes reactionaries. On the 
other hand it scorns the callowness 
which confuses change with prog- 
‘ress, and which has at times led the 
‘New Dealers so far astray. Through 
Landon the Republican party pro- 
poses. to substitute normal growth 
and adaptation for the more violent, 


‘unsteady reorientation of national 


life attempted by the New Deal. 
Thus the Landon movement is 

more than a mere “Stop Roosevelt” 

movement. It proposes to restore 
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the more authentic American tra- 
dition, passed down through Lincoln 
and Theodore Roosevelt. 

Unless that basic fact is kept in 
mind the real significance of the 1936 
campaign will be missed. 

This defining of the issue and the 
rise of Landon have come about so 
quickly that we are scarcely yet 
aware of the real nature of the 
struggle. Landon has come upon 
the scene almost overnight. Last 
September, as a Washington politi- 
cal correspondent, I talked with a 
large number of Republican poli- 
ticians, most of them professionals, 
from the Mississippi River to the 
West Coast. Except in the vicinity 
of Kansas, few of them knew any- 
thing about Landon. They did not 
know his name exactly. They had 
heard vaguely of a Governor in the 
Middle West whose name was Lang- 
don, Langley, or something like that, 
who had been mentioned a time or 
two as a presidential possibility. 

Figures of the American Institute 
of Public Opinion are significant. In 
March, 1935, Landon was the presi- 
dential choice of only 2.8 per cent of 
Republican voters canvassed. By 
last December this figure had risen 
to 33 per cent. By February it was 
43 per cent. By April it was 56 per 
cent. Probably never before has 
anyone skyrocketed into a presi- 
dential nomination so quickly, and 
arrived with so little known about 
him by the general public. 

But that changed quickly. By 
swift strokes during the convention, 
the personality and character of 
Landon became unmistakably de- 
fined. He made a fight for an honest 
and progressive platform. A hand- 


ful of reactionaries dominating the 
convention resolutions sub-commit- 
tee seized control of the drafting 
and produced a platform which con- 
flicted in spots with Landon’s ideas. 
The Governor’s straightforward tele- 
gram to the convention, amending 
the platform by interpretation be- 
fore he was nominated, stamped him 
instantly as a man of convictions, 
forthrightness, courage, and action. 
From that moment there was no 
doubt in anybody’s mind but that 
Governor Landon was a figure to be 
reckoned with. 


WORKMANLIKE POLITICS 


Then came the nominating speech 
of young John Hamilton, Landon’s 
campaign manager and his new Re- 
publican National Chairman. With a 
friendly smile crowning a sharp- 
jutting jaw, Hamilton made himself 
the outstanding personality in the 
convention. Evidence of his skill as 
a political manager had shown itself 
day by day throughout the conven- 
tion and the preceding weeks. Sel- 
dom has a more workmanlike job 
been done in the Republican party. 
Having already won the necessary 
delegates and driven rival aspirants 
into withdrawing their names, Ham- 
ilton described his candidate to the 
convention in simple, straightfor- 
ward language, not as a genius but 
as a man whose personal history was 
the story of modern America, of an 
average man who through individual 
character and individual opportuni- 
ty, had made a creditable place for 
himself in his business and state. 

A typical passage or two will suf- 
fice to suggest the appealing char- 
acter thus presented: 
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“Governor Landon’s initial politi- 
cal success was based upon the 
opinion his fellow citizens had formed 
of his knowledge, his reputation, and 
his character as shown in business 
and on the smaller stages of poli- 
tics. No one could tell, when he was 
first elected Governor of Kansas, 
that that knowledge and that repu- 
tation and character would be suf- 
ficient to allow him to assume with 
credit the new responsibilities of 
high public office. That he did so, 
not only adequately but brilliantly, 
is a part of the history of my state. 
He did not change in character as 
Governor from the man who had run 
for Governor, or from the successful 
business man interested in local poli- 
tics. Moreover, under the white light 
of merciless publicity that glares on 
every presidential candidate, Gover- 
nor Landon has remained unchanged 


with the same sense of proportion: 


which he has always had... . 

“He has never been removed from 
the body of the common people, and 
I predict that no honor will ever so 
remove him. He has been and is, 
simply and plainly, one of the ordi- 
nary folk of this country, and his 
conception of his duty in any public 
place will be to be the servant of all 
and the master of none.... 

“Governor Landon, a product of 
modern America, is aware of the 
changes which modern American ap- 
pliances and machine-minded civili- 
zation have brought about... . 

“Moderate thinking people make 
up the vast majority of this nation. 
It is this group to which Governor 
Landon has appealed. It is this 
group which he represents.” 


UNEXPECTED FORCE 


Governor Landon’s changes in the 
platform gave the delegates one 
dramatic glimpse of his nature. An- 
other glimpse was provided by the 
brief telegram which he sent to the 
convention acknowledging his nomi- 
nation. In this he asked that the 
Republican campaign go forward in 
the example of Mr. Lincoln, “who 
always addressed the intelligence of 
men, never their prejudice, their pas- 
sion, or their ignorance.” 

The picture was still further 
rounded out by Governor Landon’s 
telegram to Col. Frank Knox, his 
running mate, a fellow veteran of 
the Theodore Roosevelt Progressive 
campaign of 1912. Landon said: “I 
welcome the renewal of our comrad- 
ship in the same great cause for 
which we fought together under the 
leadership of Theodore Roosevelt— 
the cause of the larger American- 
ism. May we be given the strength 
and the wisdom to go forward along 
the trail he so bravely blazed.” 

I have known Governor Landon 
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long and well enough to be convinced 
that these utterances are not mere 
words but speak accurately the true 
inward nature of the man. He signi- 
fies a revival of the Theodore Roose- 
velt Progressive tradition which was 
interrupted by the war and which 
Franklin D. Roosevelt has sought to 
capture somewhat abortively. 


MAN ON THE STREET 


The well-rounded picture of Lan- 
don is slow to take form in the na- 
tional consciousness, because he is 
not conspicuously a man of words. 
He does not have the oral show- 
manship which enabled President 
Roosevelt to stamp his impress so 
quickly upon the public mind. His 
personality does not flow through 
the microphone gracefully. Landon’s 
character will continue to impress 
itself through actions rather than 
words, actions such as his quick 
stroke in revising the platform. 

There is nothing dramatic about 
the man, except possibly in a nega- 
tive sense, in the very absence of 
drama as was the case with Coolidge. 
He is not a towering giant physical- 
ly, nor a striking diminutive, but 
merely medium in height and build. 
If you should pass him walking on 
the street in Topeka, as you would 
be likely to if you spent much time 
in Topeka, you would scarcely notice 
him from the average man. If you 
did notice him, you might mistake 
him for the owner of the hardware 
store, or perhaps the active head of 
one of the banks in that medium- 
sized Kansas town. You would sus- 
pect that he was active but that he 
was going about his business quite 
unobtrusively. 

Governor Landon is not one of 
those imperial-type executives who 
can operate only when surrounded 
by a secretarial retinue, push-bot- 
tons, and such apparatus. He is a 
quiet, modest man. The other fellow 
usually does a good deal of the talk- 
ing. Yet Landon is not what the 
movies cast as the strong, silent 
man. He talks, but stays well with- 
in his own time. He will not slap 
your back, nor embarrass you with 
fulsome flattery. But he wants to 
know what you are doing, what you 
think, what you have heard. He 
makes you feel that he has a friendly 
interest in you, your family, your 
dog—about the same kind of gen- 
uine, home-folks interest that you 
and your neighbor down the street 
have in each other. 

To eastern eyes, some of this no 
doubt appears artificial. But ev- 
eryone who knows the Middle West, 
and particularly Kansas, knows 
that it is real and that the philoso- 
phy for which Landon stands is an 
authentic product of his soil. 


Through him the middle frontier 
is reasserting itself as the cradle of 
modern American political thought. 
Settled on the eve of the Civil War 
as a pawn in the struggle over slay- 
ery, Kansas was a fusing ground for 
the New England influence and for 
the pioneer influence. It was colo- 
nized from the northeastern anti- 
slavery states. Individual freedom 
and individual opportunity were ne- 
cessities. Without them the Kan- 
sas wilderness could not have been 
subdued. This intense individual- 
ism, together with a strong strain 
of moral purpose brought in from 
New England, became imbedded in 
Kansas philosophy. 

But as the railroad came, and as 
violent price fluctuations began to 
pinch the mortgaged Kansas farm- 
ers, they saw that freedom of oppor- 
tunity so far as they were concerned 
called for something else. The farm- 
er found himself squeezed by ex- 
tortionate railroad rates, which took 
the profit out of his cattle and wheat 
as they went to market. He also 
found that prices had changed so 
that he was compelled to give twice 
as many bushels of wheat to pay 
off his mortgage as the bargain had 
called for. He found that prices of 
the plows and reapers which he 
bought were held up while the price 
of his wheat dropped 50 per cent or 
75 per cent. 


EVOLVING PHILOSOPHY 


So he gradually came to think 
that only the government, and the 
people whom he elected and sent to 
Washington, could save him from 
being oppressed by these interests 
which bore down upon him. Ac- 
cordingly he began to demand gov- 
ernment regulation of railroad rates, 
of commission charges at stock 
yards. He wanted something done 
about the violent price fluctuations. 
For that the only remedy he could 
think of, off-hand, was to make 
money cheaper by printing more of 
it. So he leaned toward inflation 
when times pinched him. He wanted 
the government to prevent monopo- 
lies from overcharging him. 

Thus, to obtain protection in the 
exercise of his individual opportu- 
nity, he required that there be re- 
straint placed upon the freedom of 
those rugged individualists who in 
the course of time had seized control 
of strategic points along his path. 
That is how the Middle West’s in- 
dividualism is reconciled with its 
demand for government regulation. 
It explains the revolt of the popu- 
lists, the Non-Partisan League. It 
accounts for the enthusiasm with 
which the Middle West embraced 
Theodore Roosevelt’s progressivism, 
which while more restrained and 
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balanced than populism, carried the 
same implications of control over 
oppressive forces. 

Unless this’ is understood, Gov- 
ernor Landon’s reputation as a budg- 
et-balancer is likely to give an in- 
complete picture of him. Undoubt- 
edly the East, when it heard he 
liked to see budgets balanced, 
thought he must be a strict conserv- 
ative. The Kansas farmer is thrifty. 
He dislikes debt. He wants to make 
both ends meet, and the man who 
cannot pay his bills suffers in the 
esteem of his fellows. In Kansas 
you live within your income. That 
is one side of Landon. 


KANSAS VALUES 


But also in Kansas you want a 
square deal. You recognize injust- 
ice when you see it and feel it. And 
if you cannot protect yourself any 
other way, you are practical enough 
to turn to your government. If 
neither the federal government nor 
the states can protect working wom- 
en from an exploiting sweatshop 
employer, you do not hesitate to 
suggest that the Constitution be 
amended so that such protection 
can be obtained. That is the other 
side of Landon. 

If these two sides seem contradic- 
tory, that is because you do not un- 
derstand the Kansas philosophy. It 
is progressive, but it wants its pro- 
gressivism well-managed. It insists 
that its theories be practical, and 
that its idealists keep their feet on 
the ground. 

Unless Chairman Farley and Pub- 
licity Chief Michelson understand 
this background of Landon, they 
are likely to be ineffective in dealing 
with him. That they do not under- 
stand it was suggested in the refer- 
ence to Landon as a nonentity from 
a “typical prairie state”. There 
was a contemptuous connotation in 
this phrase, all the more revealing 
because it was unconscious. No one 
who recognized the importance of 
the middle-western philosophy in 
shaping political thought in Ameri- 
ca could have dismissed it so lightly. 

While it is not possible at this 
writing to forecast all that will de- 
velop, there is -reason to believe 
that Governor Landon’s campaign, 
so far as his own part in it is con- 
cerned, will be free of much of the 
abusive misrepresentation of Roose- 
velt and the New Deal that marked 
the Republican National Convention 
oratory at Cleveland. Doubtless 
other Republican speakers will con- 
tinue to use any stick to beat Roose- 
velt with. But Governor Landon is 
unlikely to do so. His first utter- 
ances following his nomination were 
singularly free of any such tactics. 
His purpose is to present to the 
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nation an alternative which will ap- 
peal to reasonable people. 

Governor Landon regards himself 
as a moderate. He seeks to appeal 
to moderates. As outlined in the 
June issue of the REVIEW oF RE- 
VIEWS, this moderate group holds 
the balance of power in the coming 
election. Governor Landon knows 
he must have them to win. He will 
not risk alienating them by any 
such negative campaign of abuse as 
has been suggested by some Repub- 
lican leaders. As stated earlier, he 
stands for something more than 
merely stopping Roosevelt. He 
seeks to offer an alternative to those 
who voted for the New Deal and 
who are naturally still sympathetic 
with many of the things it has tried 
but disgusted with the execution. 

Governor Landon stands for pro- 
tection of women in industry even 
if it takes a constitutional amend- 
ment. He wants to get back on the 
gold standard, but at a time when it 
can be done without injuring do- 
mestic economy and without leaving 
us at the mercy of fluctuating cur- 
rencies abroad. He wants social se- 
curity, but without the dangerous 
reserves of billions of dollars which 
are to be created under the Admini- 
stration’s law. A good many in the 
Administration agree with Gover- 
nor Landon on this, but they have 
been unable to prevail over Secre- 
tary of Treasury Morgenthau who 
insisted upon this + rovision for re- 
serves. Incidentally, some believe 
one purpose of these reserves is to 
cancel-out a substantial part of the 
national debt burden. 


RELIEF POLICIES 


Governor Landon stands for con- 
tinuation of all necessary aid to the 
needy, but would strip from the ad- 
ministration of relief the wastful po- 
litical abuse which disturbs many 
within this Administration. He pro- 
poses also to substitute the merit 
system for the political patronage 
system in filling thousands of jobs 
which have been exempted from 
competitive requirements. 

President Roosevelt’s position 
upon most of the issues of the cam- 
paign is determined in considerable 
measure by the record of his Ad- 
ministration. His strongest ap- 
peals lie in his service in rescuing 
the country from the panic of March, 
1933, the fact that a large measure 
of recovery has taken place under 
his Administration, his humanita- 
rian purposes, his efforts to regulate 


stock-market and holding-company . 


abuses, and his willingness to seek 
solutions for difficulties. 

His vulnerable spots are equally 
numerous. There are still 10,000,- 
000 unemployed. If the Administra- 


tion claims credit for bringing about 
business recovery, it must assume 
responsibility for failure to reém- 
ploy this vast mass of idle workers, 

Relief, which has saved the idle 
from starving, has been wasteful, 
inefficiently managed, honeycombed 
with politics, and obsessed with trick 
schemes lumped under the term of 
boondoggling. It does not seem to 
have been improved in administra- 
tion as much as might be expected 
out of three years experience, 
Sloppy administration has persisted 
throughout much of the Administra- 
tion machinery. It has flagrantly 
used its patronage power, resisting 
until recently pleas that the civil 
service be extended. 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


Lastly, the Administration will 
have difficulty defending many 
things done under NRA and the 
tendency which was most pronounced 
under the Blue Eagle to restrict in- 
dividual freedom of action. Start- 
ing upon a sound principle, which 
was to check the deflation in wages 
by blocking unfair competition, 
NRA swiftly catapulted itself into 
crusades against pants-pressers. 
However sound in theory, in prac- 
tice the Administration failed to 
comport itself in a way to win public 
confidence. On the contrary, it of- 
fended, under the Blue Eagle, the 
traditional conceptions of the func- 
tions of government. This seriously 
interfered with its effort to persuade 
the American people that the liberty 
of some must be curtailed to protect 
the opportunity of many. 

Fundamentally, the nation has 
passed out of the emergency stage, 


except in the matter of reémploy- . 


ment, and a readjustment to more 
normal functioning of government 
is inevitable. Public opinion de- 
mands it and will obtain it. Roose- 
velt may anticipate this and satisfy 
the demand. Or he may try to defy 
it. Unquestionably the pressure is 
on now, not for a return to “normal- 
cy”, but for a return to balance; not 
for extreme reaction, but for reason- 
able moderation. 

The American people does not be- 
lieve Roosevelt has attempted to in- 
stitute a dictatorship, nor seriously 
to alter our form of government. 
They believe that he is trying to cut 
out a good deal of vicious social 
growth which has attached itself to 
our system, and that in the process 
he has become over-rough and is in 
danger of doing the patient more 
damage than good. 

Landon’s only hope is to convince 
the country that he is a better tech- 
nician than Roosevelt, and that he 
can drill a tooth without it hurting 
quite so much. 
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GENERAL SAM HOUSTON, WOUNDED, RECEIVES SANTA ANNA‘’S SURRENDER UNDER THE OAK AT SAN JACINTO IN APRIL 1836 
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BY DALE MILLER 


0. HUNDRED years ago, on Febru- 
ary 24, 1836, William Barrett 
Travis took up his pen within the 
walls of the besieged Alamo and 
wrote the message which has come 
to be regarded as the most heroic 
document in American history. 

Addressed “To the People of Texas 
and All Americans in the World,” it 
read: 


Fellow Citizens and Compa- 
triots: Iam besieged by a thousand 
or more of the Mexicans under 
Santa Anna. I have sustained a 
continual bombardment and can- 
nonade for twenty-four hours and 
have not lost a man. The enemy 
has demanded a surrender at dis- 
cretion, otherwise the garrison are 
to be put to the sword, if the fort is 
taken. I have answered the de- 
mand with a cannon shot, and our 
flag still waves proudly from the 
walls. I shall never surrender or 
retreat. 

Then, I call on you in the name 
of Liberty, of patriotism and every- 
thing dear to the American char- 

“acter, to come to our aid with all 

dispatch. The enemy is receiving 
reinforcements daily and will no 
doubt increase to three or four 
thousand in;four or five days. 

If this call is neglected, I am de- 
termined to sustain myself as long 
as possible and die like a soldier 
who never forgets what is due his 
own honor and that of his country. 
Victory or Death. 

WILLIAM BARRETT TRAVIS 
Lt. Col. comdt. 


Surely the Alamo’s gallant defend- 
ers realized that the message was 
hot an appeal but a valedictory. The 
embryonic Texas of that day, sparse- 
ly séttled and in the throes of revolu- 
tion, could dispatch no marching 
battalions to the succor of the San 
Antonio mission. But thirty-two men, 
in one of the most curious manifesta- 
tions of heroism in history, forsook 
their freedom to slip through the 
enemy lines at night and join those 
besieged Texans in the Alamo in 
their certain rendezvous with death. 

On March 6, four days after a group 


of solemn Texans at Washington-on- 


the-Brazos proclaimed the freedom 
of Texas, and committed their action 
fearlessly “to the decision of. the su- 
preme arbiter of the destinies of na- 
tions”, the Alamo was put to the 
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THE ALAMO, CRADLE OF TEXAS LIBERTY. 


sword. The New World Thermopylae 
had no messengers of defeat. 

It is not surprising that Texans of 
today pause to pay tribute to their 
forebears of a century ago. Even the 
least sentimental Texan consciously 
regrets that the martyred patriots of 
the Alamo and Goliad cannot be pres- 
ent now to perceive the tangible re- 
sults of their sacrifice. 

When that sacrifice was made the 
outlook for the new-born republic 
was not encouraging—despite the far- 
seeing Houston’s opinion (expressed 
in a letter of 1837) that “‘the soil, the 





ITS GARRISON REFUSED TO SURRENDER 


climate, the atmosphere, the weather, 
and every variety of production will 
insure to those who transfer a mod- 
erate fortune to this country, bound- 
less wealth and every comfort which 
a rational existence can anticipate or 
require”, : 

Only the inexorable cavalcade of 
years and human generations trans- 
formed the frontier dream into mod- 
ern actuality. 

But the Texas which this year cele- 
brates the centennial of its indepen- 
dence is acommonwealth which, from 
the standpoints of both spiritual and 
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material progress, consistently justi- 
fies the sacrifice of its creators. Spir- 
itually it is a rugged, hearty society 
of souls, thoroughly independent and 
individual. Materially it is the na- 
tion’s leading producer of cotton, 
cattle, oil, and a multitude of other 
commodities. 

It is extremely diversified in its 
geography and production, as one 
would suspect of a state larger than 
Germany or than France. Potentially 
richest of all the states, its abundant 
natural resources are estimated as 
only 15 percent developed and less 
than half of its tillable land is under 
cultivation. Its population density is 
22.2 persons per square mile, in con- 
trast with the national average of 
41.3. It could accommodate one-third 
the population of the United States 
and still be no more densely popu- 
lated than Ohio. 


SKYSCRAPER AND FRONTIER 


Texas is an astonishing study in 
contrast. From the standpoint of 
economic prowess and stability it is 
in a period of established maturity. 
But from the standpoint of potentiali- 
ties it isstruggling through economic 
adolescence. One picture discloses 
leadership ii many fields of endeavor. 
Another—fully as authentic—por- 
trays a vast, undeveloped frontier, 
and distant horizons against which 
are silhouetted only an occasional 
range-rider or giant cactus. Texas 
today, in fact, embraces the whole 
century of its existence. Its towering 
cities are fully attuned to the inten- 
sive civilization of 1936; its broad 
expanse of sun and sage and sky is 
as virgin as Texas at birth. 

Consequently, the Texas Centen- 
nial is designed to serve a dual pur- 
pose—to commemorate the patriotic 
events of a century agoand todisplay 
the economic development already 
achieved and the economic develop- 
ment yet to be realized. It reverences 
the Texas of yesterday and aspires to 
a greater Texas of tomorrow. In the 
words of The Texas Weekly, the cen- 
tennial is “a tribute to the past—a 
challenge to the future’”’. 

Inasmuch as the dual character of 
the project has been recognized and 
kept nicely balanced, it is interesting 
to reflect briefly upon events leading 
to the completion of this $20,000,000 
statewide celebration. 

Despite the fact that the nation was 
steeped in its worst depression year, 
the people of Texas in 1932 went to 
the polls and authorized the financial 
participation of their state govern- 
ment in a proper observance of this 
centennial year. 

Support accorded the project by 
important business interests, based 
on economic rather than patriotic 
grounds, is also significant. At a 
time when these large taxpayers 


faced their mounting tax burden with 
apprehension, the Texas Centennial 
won their enthusiastic support. 

The psychology inspiring this vic- 
tory was an interesting one. Texas 
had committed an unprecedented act 
in voting $20,000,000 for relief work. 
Approval of a constitutional amend- 
ment had been necessary. As those 
funds dwindled away, Texas came 
face to face with something of a 
crisis. Self-reliant to the point of 
stubbornness, a heritage of frontier 
years, Texans were reluctant to 
preach the depression’s familiar gos- 
pel of defeatism. Unwilling to be 
swept further down the economic 
spiral, they suddenly perceived in the 
Texas Centenial project an alter- 
native, and embraced it with charac- 
teristic aggressiveness. They would 
win recovery by working for it. 

The state government then appro- 
priated $3,000,000, and, in recogni- 


- tion of the dual character of the cen- 


tennial project, divided it between a 
central exposition city and historical 
sites throughout the state. Dallas 
was chosen as the site of the central 
exposition. It received $1,200,000 of 
the total, to be devoted entirely to 
the erection of a magnificent State 
of Texas Building in the center of 
the exposition grounds. 

Historical sites elsewhere were 
voted $1,300,000: San Antonio re- 
ceived $250,000 forthe Alamo; Hous- 
ton $250,000 for a monument at San 
Jacinto, site of Sam Houston’s deci- 
sive victory over Santa Anna; Austin 
$225,000 for equipping a museum to 
be erected on the University of Texas 
campus. Monuments and markers 
throughout the State were allotted 
$575,000. The remaining $500,000 
was earmarked for publicity and 
advertising. 


FINANCING AN EXPOSITION 


Dallas, site of the nation’s largest 
state fair, promptly multiplied its 
allocation by making available $5,- 
500,000 additional in cash. Part of 
this was raised by a local bond issue 
and part through the sale of bonds 
by the Texas Centennial Central 
Exposition Corporation. Existing 
facilities at Fair Park were valued 
at $4,000,000, and the subsequent 
sale of exhibit space, together with 
the millions being spent by the ex- 
hibitors themselves, has extended 
the total amount invested in the 
central exposition to approximately 
$25,000,000. 

But the financial structure of the 
Centennial was not yet complete. 
The federal government appropriated 
$3,000,000, dividing it as did the state, 
$1,200,000 going to Dallas and the 
remainder to community celebrants 
elsewhere throughout Texas. These 
other cities also supplemented their 
amounts by extensive local appropri- 


ations, preparing for the elaborate 
celebration of this centennial year, 

The Texas Centennial, as an all- 
state, all-year commemoration, be- 
gan in October, 1935, when historic 
Gonzales celebrated the centennial 
of the firing of the first shot in the 
Texas revolution. El Paso ushered 
in 1936 with a colorful Sun Carnival. 
Spectacular entertainment is sche- 
duled somewhere in the state during 
every month of 1936. 

Texas’ amazing versatility is liter- 
ally on parade. While a dozen towns 
are holding cowboy reunions, round- 
ups, and rodeos over the Fourth of 
July, others are preparing for a 
water carnival as at Galveston in 
early August, a watermelon festival 
as at Center, a stock show as at San 
Angelo, a rose festival as at Tyler in 
October, a turkey trot as at Cuero 
in November, a citrus fiesta as at 
Mission in December. 


LASTING THROUGH NOVEMBER 


. Celebrations like those at Houston 
and Huntsville will be repeated 
several times throughout the year. 
Others will run continuously for 
months. Fort Worth’s Texas Frontier 
Centennial will open on August 1 and 
conclude December 1. The University 
of Texas Centennial Exposition, a 
historical and scientific display at 
what is probably the nation’s wealth- 
iest university, will remain open until 
December 6. 

Exhibit A of the Texas Centennial 
celebration is the magnificent central 
exposition in Dallas, on a scale rival- 
ing the most pretentious expositions 
in the nation’s history. It was opened 
on June 6, as planned, and was visited 
by President Roosevelt a week later. 
The exposition will operate until 
November 29. 

The Texas Centennial—an “Em- 
pire on Parade”— is thus epochal in 
scope. More than a physical inven- 
tory of a state’s achievements, more 
than a commemoration of valiant 
deeds of history, it is an historical 
summary of a period which vitally 
affected the destinies of three repub- 
lics—Texas, Mexico, and the United 
States. 

Into Texas poured the adventurers 
of every state a hundred years ago; 
the republic they won included far- 
flung domains which lie today not 
only in Texas but in five other states. 
And the Mexican War, which fol- 
lowed annexation of Texas to the 
Union, bore the Stars and Stripes 
westward to the Pacific. 

Largest and most promising of the 
states, unique in history as the only 
independent nation ever voluntarily 
to surrender its sovereignty, giant of 
the great Southwest, and key to ro- 
mantic Mexico—Texas claims the at- 
tention of the world in the centennial 
anniversary of its birth. 
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their ideas about money ... and why the open season on dollars is short x 


HREE WEEKS AGO the newspapers 

carried headlines reading: “Split 
in Money Plank’. The voices of Bo- 
rah and Norris rose, and were smoth- 
ere1. But the meaning of the elder 
statesmen was clear: “the money 
monopoly belongs to no one man or 
group of men, but to the whole peo- 
ple.” It is the voice of the West, of 
the old American idea. 

Ten conventions ago, in 1896, a 
young Nebraska lawyer raised the 
same voice in an assembly of the 
other national party: “Having behind 
us the producing masses .. . sup- 
ported by the commercial interests 
... we will answer their demand for 
a gold standard by saying to them: 
You shall not press down upon the 
brow of labor this crown of thorns, 
you shall not crucify mankind upon 
a cross of gold.” 

By a margin of less than 5 per 
cent of the popular vote Bryan failed 
of election to the presidency, and his 
ideas about money were subsequent- 
ly labelled heresy. But Bryan’s ca- 
reer was not ended, for the issue 
was decper than monetary theory. 
It was the issue of the People vs. 


‘the Power of Private Wealth. 


Since that campaign the issue has 
been fought on two levels. First, 
and most in evidence, has been the 
high, thin level of international 
finance, on which level typical ac- 
tions are the shipping of gold bri- 
quets in the strong rooms of fast 
liners, and announcements on news 
tickers of discount and exchange 
rates. On this level, as will be shown, 
the people now have something to 
say, but have still their own prej- 
udices concerning gold to conquer. 
Second is the more familiar level of 
daily life, on which a loan of a few 
thousand dollars to a business is 
either granted or withheld. At this 
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level public control has so far just 
got its foot in the door. 


KEEPING ON GOLD IN ’95 


Bryan showed himself a good 
judge of a popular topic when he 
selected gold as the focus for his 
defense of people’s rights. Only the 
year before his campaign the coun- 
try had seen President Cleveland, 
after having tried several vain ex- 
pedients for mending the damage 
done by the panic of 1893, forced 
to accept the aid of Morgan on Mor- 
gan’s own terms. The Treasury’s 
stock of gold was dangerously low, 
far below the statutory amount re- 
quired to maintain the gold stand- 
ard. After two domestic bond issues, 
which only had the effect of putting 
gold in one door of the Treasury 
and then taking it out the other, 
Morgan was engaged to get the gold 
from Europe. 

The country saw Morgan get the 
gold with ease, and also saw him 
make an apparent profit of two mil- 
lion dollars on the deal. Those dol- 
lars, with others made on a further 
government issue some months later, 
gave Bryan the votes which made 
the election close. Some thought 
that Morgan’s risk warranted his 
profits, but they were in the minor- 
ity, even among financiers. The slim 
majority who defeated Bryan were 
not voting for Morgan, but against 
the radical cure which Bryan pro- 
posed. 

The next election, that of 1900, 
was a Republican landslide. It was 
interpreted as a final repudiation of 
“unsound money” and hence as a go- 
ahead signal to business. A few 
months after the returns were in, 
Morgan showed that his money power 
in industry could be as impressive as 
his money power in governmental 
affairs by floating United States 
Steel, the world’s first billion dollar 
corporation. 


BANKER CONTROL—EXHIBIT A 


The set-up of Big Steel empha- 
sized banker control. The chief exec- 
utive officer of the company was not 
the president, who was merely the 
head operating man, but the chair- 
man of the board of directors on 
which Morgan personally sat and 


whose legal function was to repre- 
scnt the interests of those who put 
their money in the concern. Next 
ranking executive officer was the 
chairman of the executive committee 
of the board of directors, a group 
soon replaced by the finance com- 
mittee. Holder of both top offices 
was Morgan’s appointee, Gary, a 
lawyer and one time banker. 

The third ranking office was that 
of president, first held by Carnegie’s 
protégé Schwab, at a salary of one 
million dollars a year. Under his old 
boss Schwab had been accustomed 
to take full responsibility, being held 
only for results. Once, showing Car- 
negie around a new mill he had just 
built, Schwab said: “This mill will 
save us a dollar and a half a ton, but 
I have learned enough in building it 
so that I now know how to build 
another that could save another dol- 
lar and a half.” To which Carnegie 
replied: “Then tear down this mill 
and build your new one.” 

That spirit did not carry on into 
the new corporation. Assets ruled 
over operating economy. The clash 
of temperament between Schwab and 
Gary was embittered by the neces- 
sity Schwab was under of getting 
approval for every move which called 
for an expenditure of money. As in 
the old New England textile mills 
where the chief executive officer has 
the title of treasurer, so in the Steel 
Corporation the man who signed the 
checks ran the works. After two 
years Schwab resigned. 

Whether or not banker control 
was the cause, it is a matter of 
record that the Steel Corporation 
started with well over 60 per cent of 
the country’s producing capacity and 
recently had less than 40 per cent of 
it. It is also a matter of record that, 
although the open hearth furnace 
was introduced by the old company 
of Carnegie’s which formed the basis 
of the steel merger, yet, since the 
corporation was formed, all advances 
of similar magnitude have come 
from outside. 

The first such advance was made 
when Schwab, as head of Bethlehem, 
pioneered the wide flange mill, mak- 
ing available in this country a type 
of structural member which reduced 
the cost of buildings more than 
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twelve or fifteen stories high. The 
continuous sheet process and the 
making of special alloys, both stimu- 
lated by the motor business, were 
first undertaken by others than the 
corporation. Ford was delayed in his 
development of Model T by want of 
a proper alloy, which he finally found 
accidentally in a foreign steel product. 

The renewed pulse of life which 
seems to stir the steel corporation 
today comes, as will be shown later, 
from a new view of the operating 
side of the business. 


A ONE-MAN CENTRAL BANK 


Having control of nearly two- 
thirds of the steel capacity, having 
strong influence over a similar pro- 
portion of the country’s railroad 
mileage, having attempted the “‘mor- 
ganization of the Atlantic” through 
the International Mercantile Marine, 
having a voice in the affairs of the 


Harvester Company, the Telephone. 





Company, and General Electric, Mor- 
gan in 1907 gave a full dress parade 
of his financial power. 

In that year the headlines said: 
“Stocks Tumble to.New Low Levels”, 
“Speculators Rush Back from Sara- 
toga,” “Wall Street .. . Believes 
Financial Chaos Near,” “Scared Bro- 
kers May Appeal to Mr. Roosevelt”. 
It was President Roosevelt who, 
through Secretary of the Treasury 
Cortelyou, appealed to Morgan. The 
Treasury of the United States, 
Rockefeller, Harriman, Schiff, Ryan, 
the heads of banks, railroads and in- 
dustrial combines put tens of mil- 
lions under Morgan’s direction; and 
Morgan saw that the money was 
placed where it would do the most 
good. In less than two weeks the 
panic was over. 

Today, with the old functions of 
the house of Morgan split between 
two firms, one firm rating on the 
last annual reporting date as the 
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“THE FIRST REQUISITE OF CREDIT IS CHARACTER,” 
said John Pierpont Morgan, period of major influence: 1900-1912. 
Industrial credit is always a character loan, for factories unused 
are valueless. But Morgan had his own ideas about character. 





sixteenth largest commercial bank 
‘a the country, the other being re. 
garded as one among several reputa- 
ble underwriting houses, it is hard 
to conceive of the power which Mor- 
gan once held. After the panic of 
1907 the journalists had written, 
“Morgan Still Reigns”’. 

Morgan did a great and necessary 
work. He enlarged the realm of 
honesty and responsibility in finan- 
cial dealings. He emphasized the 
importance of character. He gave 
the rest of the world a sense of our 
national strength in one of the lan- 
guages the world best understood. 
Morgan, finally, showed the country 
that a centralized financial system 
could be achieved and had its valu- 
able uses. He also convinced the 
country that it did not want such a 
system run by one man who played 
solitaire while waiting for Presi- 
dent Cleveland to come to terms, 
and who played solitaire again while 
waiting for other magnates belong- 
ing to the same “community of in- 
terest” to propose for his final “yes” 
or ‘‘no” which banks should be saved. 


THE PUBLIC TAKES OVER HIGH FINANCE 


Once Morgan had shown the peo- 
ple what they needed, they soon got 
it. Bryan, the new Secretary of 
State, having given orders to speed 
the shipping home of Morgan’s body 
from Rome where he died, turned 
from the newspapers which Said, 
“Morgan Will Have No Successor,” 
“He Was the Last of His Line,” to 
join the crowd then drafting the Fed- 
eral Reserve legislation, introduced 
to Congress in joint session two 
months later by President Wilson 
with, among others, these words: 

“The tyrannies of business lie 
within the field of credit. [Hence] 
it is imperative that we give business 
men a banking system by means of 
which they can make use of freedom 
of enterprise. Our banking laws must 
mobilize reserves; and control of the 
system must be public, not private, 
so that the banks may be, the instru- 
ments, not the masters, of individual 
initiative.” 

Only in the very generalized way 
in which Wilson habitually thought 
could it be said that the Federal Re- 
serve would aid individual initiative 
in business. By providing a back- 
ground of credit somewhat more im- 
personal than that which it replaced, 
(a need also sensed by Morgan’s 
partners, who, in company with con- 
gressmen, had studied European 
money systems and submitted recom- 
mendations ) , the Reserve made credit 
more continuously available at lower 
rates, an aid to the individual, but 
a distant one. 

What the Federal Reserve actual- 
ly did was to take over the region 
of high finance, left at Morgan’s 
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death to a rather vague “community 
of interest” among rich men. Its 
function is to regulate the volume of 
credit available in the country as 
a whole. In filling this function, its 
first big job was war financing, in 
which, as government fiscal agent 
and driving force behind the Liberty 
Loans, it grew fast to great stature. 
Its second big job was to help stop 
currency fluctuations in many coun- 
tries after the war. One significant 
episode in this effort was the two 
hundred million dollar credit granted 
the Bank of England when Great 
Britain returned to the gold standard 
in 1925. Its third job, linked to the 
first two and still unfinished, is the 
apparently unequal struggle against 
the influx of gold, a task it now 
shares with the Treasury. 

As a mobilization of the country’s 
bank credit the Federal Reserve has 
been successful, except for the oc- 
casion three years ago when every- 
body wanted all their money at once. 
It is widely regarded as the most 
lasting monument of Wilson’s ad- 
ministration; its record a justifica- 
tion of the qualitative thinking at 
which he was:so adept, its personnel 
a proof that a semi-public agency in 
this country can develop a staff which 
compares with the best private organ- 
izations at home or the best civil 
services abroad. 


GOLD STILL CHALLENGES 


“Men die, ideas live,’’ said Wilson. 
Along with his ideas lived also the 
idea of Bryan: that money should not 
dominate the people. The Federal Re- 
serve has given the people a sort of 
control over money. But it is an 
odd sort of control, exercised chiefly 
through the interest rate, which is 
rather like the dog’s tail, when in- 
dustrial credit (with a heart of gold) 
is regarded as the dog. The Reserve 
can grip the tail up close so that it 
has a high per cent of the dog in its 
hands and under control. Or it can 
shift its grip so that it holds only 
the end of the tail and the dog can 
range around more freely. 

But many have held that interest 
is not nearly so real as a dog’s tail. 
The Church did not believe in inter- 
est for many hundreds of years. All 
interest was usury. Many modern 
theorists hold that interest is a fic- 
tion. And practical people, like Ford 
when he builds a plant, or Rocke- 
feller when he builds a skyscraper, 
or the Japanese when they build a 
dam, apparently give no heed at all 
to that supposedly important item, 
“interest during construction”. At 
least one may conclude that interest 
is not one of nature’s laws, like a 
dog’s tail, but rather one of man’s 
foibles, like a Chinaman’s pigtail. 

Bryan’s emotional approach to 
such high matters may have shown 
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“THE TYRANNIES OF BUSINESS LIE IN. . .CREDIT,” 





said Thomas Woodrow Wilson, period of major influence: 1913-21. 
Analyst of human rights, he saw that an economic democracy must 
give all citizens an equal opportunity to get and hold money. 


a sound instinct. Certainly it makes 
more sense to the common people, 
who do not much care how their 
money is made stable so long as it 
holds still and they are given a 
chance of getting some of it them- 
selves. 


FORD STARTS FROM THE BOTTOM 


Ford was born among these peo- 
ple. In the depression year of 1921, 
when Wilson left office, Ford was 
summing up the thoughts which had 
led him to start in business in 1903 
with about $14,000 cash capital and 
had grown with him as he built up 
wealth for himself and for the 
world. His ideas on money and pro- 
duction, set down in the next year 
with the help of a capable writer, 
caught the world’s imagination. 





The book had a fair sale in this 
country, although outsold by sev- 
eral books appearing at the same 
time, notably by Lewis’ Babbitt, 
which dealt with the same doctrine 
of service, but in another manner. 
In England, however, the sale of 
Ford’s book was relatively larger 
than at home. The sales in Germany, 
Czechoslovakia and Italy were huge, 
in Japan and Russia stupendous. 

But the world which hailed his 
ideas and the industries which gave 
them lip-service were in less than 
ten years to be pushed by a tech- 
nology of which Ford was the most 
recent of a long line of eminent spon- 
sors, and to be shoved by financial 
ideas ill adapted to distributing 
the rewards of that technology just- 
ly into an era when money would 
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shrink and production dwindle on 
an alarming scale. 

Then were seen again the two great 
evils of high finance: the fluctuat- 
ing amounts of real wages actually 
received, and the demoralizing effect 
of seeing a few people make a great 
deal of money for no good reason. 
For, as Ford pointed out, men do 
not care so much about extra money 
as they do about the justice with 
which such money is divided. 

To try to cure our money troubles 
by tackling the ills of high finance is 
to start at the top. Ford has ex- 
pressed a rreference for starting at 
the bottom. By this he means that 
business men should learn how to 
handle properly the immediate mon- 
ey problems of their own enterprises. 
“Money is only a tool,” he wrote. 
“There is something sacred about 
wages. Profits belong: to the busi- 
ness, to keep it progressive; to the 
men who helped produce them; to 
the public (in lower prices).” 


BACK TO LEADERSHIP 


“The unfit employer causes more 
trouble than the unfit employee,” 
wrote Ford. You cannot fire the em- 
ployer. He stays in control because 
he is the owner. If he is squeezed 
out, then the bankers take over, and 
“bankers,” wrote Ford, ‘‘confuse in- 
ertia with stability.” 

Under such conditions it is hard 
for the able men, who know how to 
give employment by producing and 
distributing goods, to get a chance 
to function fully. Presumably such 
able men can start new enterprises, 
as Ford did. But the industrial as 





well as the agricultural frontier is 
closed. Inventions find channels to 
the public through existing indus- 
tries. Basic inventions, like the au- 
tomobile, are rare. Ford, with his 
$14,000 and all his brains and vigor, 
could hardly start an automobile 
business today. 

Credit, then, should give opportu- 
nities not so much to new products, 
as to new men. The real chance for 
the use of credit is in the replace- 
ment or re-awakening of those who 
manage industrial assets already in 
existence. It was a credit stringency 
that forced Ford to make vast im- 
provements in his operations in 1921, 
and stimulated much of his thought 
on the subject. It has been alarm 
over deficits and depreciating assets, 
for they have been conscientious 
trustees from the start, that has 
finally brought U. S. Steel to such a 


‘vivid appreciation of operations that 


they went outside of their own close 
clan a few months ago and got for 
the head of their principal produc- 
ing unit the kind of operating man 
who would not have come even to 
them unless he had been promised a 
freer hand than they had given in 
the past. 

Despite such examples, many 
business men can not or will not 
change. They sit on their assets 
until they rot away together, while 
good brains belonging to unproper- 
tied men fret under antique restric- 
tions and without incentive. 

For these conditions the present 
banking system can offer little help, 
because of the type of current credit 
to which the system is limited and 


the sort of security commonly held 
against deposits. : 

It is in this field that public agen- 
cies have just made a beginning. 
First came the R.F.C. and a little 
later the new section of the Federal 
Reserve designed to make direct 
working capital loans to industry. 
Both agencies make loans of a type 
not encouraged by the present bank- 
ing system. Both agencies, though 
their industrial volume is still smal, 
are in a position to revitalize many 
a business. The type of underlying 
credit which they supply allows them 
to go further than the commercial 
banker in suggesting management 
changes. They are treating the bot- 
tom level of credit as a public utility. 

Politicians now campaigning will 
do well to examine even further these 
ways in which government may con- 
trol credit, not only to stabilize real 
wages through operations in high 
finance, but also to give the abler 
men a chance to use the country’s in- 
dustrial assets more fully so that 
real wages may actually be paid. The 
need is not for public banking opera- 
tion, but for more public objectives 
in every use of credit. 

Equality of opportunity is our 
most fundamenfal doctrine. Insuring 
it, in industrial management as well 
as anywhere else, is a part of public 
policy. If, through such policy in giv- 
ing credit, capable men can be put in 
a position to make use of their abili- 
ties for the benefit of the community, 
our standard of living is only a 
question of our talent and our will 
to produce. In that talent and desire 
we still have confidence. 


“THE GOLD STANDARD AS A CONTROL OF CREDIT GIVES . . . CLASS ADVANTAGE,” 
said Henry Ford, period of major influence: 1922-2. There are only two classes: men who will work 
and men who will not. These classes are not fixed, a fact which our money system should recognize. 
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THE SPOILS SYSTEM 


THE SPOILS SYSTEM IS IN THE 
presidential campaign of 1936. It 
would have been an issue in any 
event, but Landon’s dramatic tele- 
gram to the Cleveland convention, 
just prior to his nomination, made 
it one of the principal issues: And it 
is one issue where the Democrats 
will be in a difficult situation no mat- 
ter what they say in their platform, 
and no matter what gestures they 
may have made in Congress. 

The popular name of this issue is 
civil service. Like many popular 
names, it is a misnomer. As a matter 
of fact, every employee of the Gov- 
ernment, except judges, legislators, 
and the army and navy, is in the civil 
service of the United States. Some 
of the positions are in what is called 
the competitive service, which makes 
up about 455,000 out of nearly 800,- 
000, and for these a person must be 
one of the highest three in the ex- 
amination in order to be appointed. 
The competitive service is the merit 
system; the rest is politics. The 
merit system is what I am talking 
about in this article and is what peo- 
ple mean when they say they are for 
civil service. 

There never was a day when the 
merit system was more needed in 
the United States civil service than 
today. In fact, that statement might 
be applied with equal force to states 
and cities. Government service to 
the citizen is expanding, and I doubt 
whether anything we do can stop 
that trend. That means, however, 
that the only way in which we can 
afford to have some of the services 
we now demand, as citizens, is to 
apply efficiency measures and labor- 
saving devices and to insist that em- 
ployes shall be chosen for merit 
only, without regard to their politi- 
cal affiliations. 

The spoils system in politics goes 
back a good many years. Appoint- 
ments in the British Government for 
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affairs in his native city of Cincinnati, and 
served as chairman of the Governor’s Com- 
mission on County Government. 
undergraduate at Yale University, he was 
a member of the famous Skull and Bones. 
During the War he enlisted in the army, and 
was later commissioned, after having been 
graduated from the Saumur Artillery School. 


The thirty-eight year old son and namesake 
of the late President and Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court is a distinguished lawyer 
and member of the Ohio bar. His interest 
in civil service is a continuation of the im- 
portant pioneering and reform work under- 
taken by his father. Mr. Taft has taken an 


active part in municipal and philanthropic 
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HOW THE NUMBER OF 
FEDERAL CIVILIAN EM- 
PLOYEES HAS GROWN 


1933 = 605,554 


1934 — 680,026 
1935 — 746,088 
1936 — 846,279 


Figures are for April 
of each year 





hundreds of years were always on a 
personal basis, with a view toward 
strengthening the personal following 
of the appointing authority, which 
is in a sense the spoils system. In 
the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, however, this power of ap- 
pointment began to be used in 
England in our modern fashion to 
maintain the strength of that one of 
the two major political parties which 
happened to be in power. Samuel 
Pepys struggled against the spoils 
system when he was attempting to 
build up the royal navy. Sir Robert 
Walpole, great statesman that he 
was, helped to establish in a stand- 
ard form the patronage idea. These 
general practices were accepted with- 
out question until the beginnings of 
the merit system in the 50s cf the 
nineteenth century. 

On this side of the water we al- 
ways had the tradition of rotation 


in office. A place in the service of 
the town or the state was something 
which, for the protection of democ- 
racy, should not be held too long by 
the same peison. Everyone was en- 
titled to hold a public office at some 
stage in his career. Finally, under 
some of the great political bosses of 
the 80s and 90s, the modern system 
of the big jobholders’ machine was 
created. 

This involves the creation of 
enough jobs at the city hall and the 
court house, and their proper dis- 
tribution geographically, so as to 
make sure in each election precinct 
there should be from four to twenty 
public employees available for po- 
litical service. The political service 
is the condition of holding their jobs. 
It is desirable, of course, that they 
should do their public work as effi- 
ciently as possible; but the impor- 
tant thing is the delivery of a certain 
number of votes on primary day, for 
the nomination by the dominant 
party machine means the election in 
the ordinary case. 

An equally important condition 
for holding a job is a financial con- 
tribution based upon the salary re- 
ceived from the public payroll. This 
means that in a city of 500,000, with 
6,000 employees, 600 election pre- 
cincts, and a payroll to those job- 
holders of perhaps six or seven 
million dollars, the public is paying 
two or three per cent of that sum in 
order to make sure that the party in 
power is adequately financed and 
continues in control. 

Of course the distribution of those 
6,000 jobs must be handled by some- 
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TYPICAL OF THOUSANDS IN GOVERNMENT OFFICES, THESE CLERICAL WORKERS PERFORM THE MYRIAD TASKS OF A BUREAUCRACY 


one, and it is generally concentrated 
in the hands of a patronage commit- 
tee operating under the leader of the 
political organization. The power 
which this small group possesses to 
distribute positions is absolute as 
long as they can get the people to 
vote for them. This organization as 
such may have no particular corrup- 
tion connected with it. However, 
the power of the officials selected by 
this small group, over the police and 
over the letting of public contracts, 
is one which lends itself readily to 
arrangements with criminals and 
racketeers; thus the usual jobholders’ 
machine almost inevitably results in 
vice, bribery, and corruption. 


MACHINE MADE 


Many decent people interested in 
national affairs, have come to be- 
lieve that the party in whose success 
they are intensely interested nation- 
ally cannot exist except by the con- 
tinued employment of this paid party 
organization. 

They close their eyes to the British 
experience, in which it has been 
clearly demonstrated that it is not 
necessary for a party organization 
to be built of jobholders. In fact the 
Conservatives and Laborites conduct 
their canvasses with amateurs, and 
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do it rather more successfully than 
we do. ‘ 

These same people either don’t 
know, or fail to see what everyone 
else knows, about the sidelines of a 
political organization. The last thing 
in the world which they would coun- 
tenance is such a vicious and horri- 
ble racket as was operated in New 
York by Luciano. And yet the chain 
leads directly from this vice lord 
through crooked lawyers and crooked 
bondsmen to the police and prose- 
cutors and judges in the lower crimi- 
nal courts that handle petty crime. 
Influence is brought to bear on these 
officials, not by the payment of a 
bribe in many cases, although that 
may be the ultimate result, but by 
the unofficial pressure of the precinct 
executive and the ward captain, 
whose particular friend is a nice fel- 
low who can deliver ten or a dozen 
or a hundred or five hundred votes, 
and must be handled with proper 
consideration. The “dignified and 
respectable front” for the city po- 
litical machine lives in his comfort- 
able house, rides in his comfortable 
car, and holds as fairy tales of the 
opposition any suggestion that his 
party is connected with crime. 

This local organization is just us- 
ing him and everyone else like him. 


It is not interested in national issues 
or in the principles of a national 
party. The one thing which interests 
it is the lift which the national party 
campaign gives to its local ticket 
and the shadow into which the glare 
of national publicity puts the stupid, 
ineffective, and frequently corrupt 
administration of local affairs. Na- 
tional patronage is pleasant; it can 
be used to reward some of the digni- 
fied contributors to the local war 
chests. It is pleasant, also, to have 
a little state patronage, like the 
alphabet in soup. But the solid diet 
of the local party machine is the jobs 
at the court house and the city hall. 

That is why the impression one 
gets of a national party convention 
has usually been so depressing. Most 
if not all of the delegates from the 
great urban centers are either dig- 
nified and scenic business men, or 
stupid or corrupt ward heelers, who 
have not had a new idea in national 
affairs for many years. The most 
encouraging thing about the recent 
Republican convention was the new 
spirit of the younger men from every 
section of the country, who were 
there because they did believe in 


principles of a national party. When — 


a party platform has been full of 
platitudes and inconsistencies in the 
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past, it is generally because the in- 
fluence of these machine politicians 
has been dominant in its construction. 

The fight for the merit system be- 
gan aS a reaction against the stu- 
pidity and inefficiency of the spoils 
system. Its history in England and 
the United States has been quite dif- 
ferent, and the contrast is of real 
interest. 

About a hundred years ago, in 
England, the privileged classes, from 
which had been drawn all the leaders 
in public life, were deeply disturbed 
-by the upsurging of the masses. This 
outburst of democratic feeling had 
been expressed in various ways, 
through peaceful Quakers, riotous 
Chartists, and Utilitarians. Its lead- 
ers were educated, but not their fol- 
lowers, for there was no _ public 
education that amounted to anything 
until the end of the century. 

By 1850, Macaulay was greatly 
impressed with the necessity of im- 
proving the quality of the personnel 
of the Indian Civil Service. He be- 
lieved absolutely in the value of an 
educational foundation of a general 
character. As he put it, “We believe 
that men who have been engaged up 
to one or two and twenty, in studies 
which have no immediate connection 
with the busines of any profession, 


and of which the effect is merely to 
open, to invigorate, and to enrich the 
mind, will generally be found, in the 
business of every profession, superi- 
or to men who have, at the age of 
eighteen or nineteen, devoted them- 
selves to the special studies of their 
calling.” 

. His quick mind instantly related 
this principle to the problem he was 
seeking to solve, upon the back- 
ground of what he conceived as a 
dangerous and turbulent popular 
uprising. In 1853, provision was 
made for the first competitive ex- 
aminations for the Indian Civil Serv- 
ice, based on this educational 
background. The same principle 
spread to other branches of the civil 
service; and although the matter 
was very controversial when first 
presented to Parliament, it was less 
than a year before the principle was 
accepted unanimously. 

It is hard to get direct evidence as 
to the reason for this ready yielding 
to something which was in fact a 
distribution of privilege. Those who 
controlled the patronage gave it up 
with so little reluctance, however, 
that it gives much support to the 
theory that the new system in fact 
restricted the civil service to the edu- 
cated and therefore upper classes, 


and shut out the dangerous masses. 

In this country the story is quite 
different. Thespoils were not claimed 
by the upper classes, at least not 
from Jackson’s time on. It was the 
common people who wanted and 
filled the jobs, and they were in gen- 
eral an educated class, The English 
movement had some reflection in this 
country, but it took the outrageous 
perversions of the spoils system in 
the 60s and 70s to bring the first 
step in reform. George William 
Curtis and his short first commission 
did a little to prepare the public 
mind, and when Garfield was shot 
by a disappointed office-seeker the 
match was laid to tinder which was 
ready to kindle. 


GROWTH OF SYSTEM 


The civil service law of 1883 has 
had steadily widening application’ 
until on its fiftieth birthday 81 per 
cent of federal employees were with- 
in the merit system. 

In a large number of the states a 
state civil service law has been 
adopted, modeled in general upon the 
federal statute; and in a number of 
cases, particularly New York and 
Ohio, the principle of the merit sys- 
tem has been placed in the constitu- 
tion of the state itself. Most of these 
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laws give the cities some measure 
of home rule, so that the merit sys- 
tem has gone a great deal further 
in some municipalities than in any 
state. 

There are many ways to evade the 
merit system as known in the United 
States, and there are many deficien- 
cies in it. Perhaps the clearest way 
to show this is to describe first the 
operation of the British civil service. 

The theory of the British civil 
service is that there are certain main 
classifications of employment. There 
are, for instance, types of clerical 
work which are purely routine, with 
no discretion whatever in the indi- 
vidual concerned. There are types 
of clerical positions that involve 
dealing with cases under regula- 
tions, checking accounts and collect- 
ing material. There are positions 
higher up in clerical departments 
involving the direction of groups of 
employees in either of the first two 
classifications. Finally there are po- 
sitions of administration involving 
formation of policy, codrdination of 
government machinery, and general 
administration. 

These are the four main classifi- 
cations of the British civil service. 
There is a regular progression both 
of responsibility and of pay, and in 
entering the service a person may 
look forward to a satisfactory life- 
time career. It is possible to advance 
from one classification to the next 
within limits. For instance, in the 
administrative group a college grad- 
uate can expect to start as an as- 
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VICE-LORD LUCIANO 


Recently exposed “czar” of the underworld in 


New York, Luciano was found to be the head 





of an incredibly complex and sinister org 
tion. The chain leads from criminals of this type 
to corrupt lawyers, and corruptible officers of 


the lower courts, beyond reach of civil service 
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English universities. 





sistant to a major department head 
at a salary of about $1,000 a year, 
and then he will be trained by the 
Government itself in the problems 
of policy and the details of its gen- 
eral administration. If he succeeds 
he can expect to go forward through 
regular graduations and achieve an 
important position in the Govern- 
ment and a salary of perhaps $15,000 
a year at the end. 

Furthermore, the entrance to the 
civil service is based entirely upon 
Macaulay’s theory. It is adjusted to 
the British system of public edu- 
cation. For instance the subclerical 
positions do not require more than 
a relatively limited education. The 
years of entrance 
therefore are from 
16 to 17, or approxi- 
mately the age of 
those who have had 
some secondary edu- 
cation or perhaps 


RISE AND FALL OF 
THE MERIT SYSTEM 





test of the beginner’s real capacity, 

I should add that there are tech- 
nical positions for which a man 
specially qualified must be selected, 
and with the limited numbers of tech- 
nicians employed by a city, or even 
a state, it is obviously essential to 
bring someone in from the outside, 
In this case the career idea is proba- 
bly not interfered with, and you do 
in fact have a cubbyhole which you 
must fill in the best way possible by 
competition of some sort. 

There are many ways of getting 
around civil service. When a statute 
exempts deputies occupying a fiduci- 
ary position, the exemption is prob- 
ably unnecessary, and it offers an op- 
portunity for the ap- 
pointment of every 
employee, from a 
really confidential 
subordinate to the 
janitor, as a deputy. 


Per Cent That is done in near- 


Classified 
even graduated from ly every county 
high school. 1912 Taft 55 court house in the 
On the other hand, 1916 Wilson 68 country. 
in the case of the 1920 Wilson 72 Temporary ap- 
administrative class a pointments can be 
the Government is 1924 Harding 80 made which may be 
frankly seeking the 1928 Coolidge 80 permitted to last in- 
ablest graduates of 1932 Hoover 80 definitely. Or, if 
Oxford, Cambridge, 1936 Roosevelt 64 there is a time limi- 


and the other great 


It therefore fixes the 
age of entrance be- 
tween 22 and 24; 
roughly, the ages of 
graduates of colleges and profession- 
al schools. Candidates forthe British 
civil service are not expected to 
know anything about the tasks to be 
performed. The Government trains 
itsown, just as industry does with us. 

In the United States the civil serv- 
ice is set up on the cubbyhole theory. 
By that I mean that our classifica- 
tion involves thousands of different 
positions. When a vacancy occurs, 
the examination to fill it is an exami- 
nation based upon that particular 
job, and it is generaly open to all 
residents. The man who has made 
government service a career is com- 
peting with the man who has never 
served government at all. He has 
some advantage, perhaps, on that 
account, but the career idea is seri- 
ously undermined. 

Last year we were proud of our- 
selves, in Cincinnati, because we se- 
lected a chief of police through an 
absolutely honest competitive exami- 
nation, open to everyone in the city. 
I question the basis for our pride, 
because the morale of our force of 
c00 men might have been greatly 
damaged if one of the outside com- 
petitors had been appointed. In ad- 
dition we do not recognize at all the 
truth of Macaulay’s principle, that 
a sound general education is the best 


These are official figures, as 
of June 30. The years selected 
are those which mark the end 
of each presidential 


tation for such ap- 
pointments, the 
examination is de- 
ferred until the end 
of the period and 
then is restricted to 
technical questions involved in the 
conduct of the particular office, so 
that even the most stupid tempo- 
rary appointee can get in to the first 
three in the test. 

Employment and personnel are 
questions which have disturbed many 
business organizations. They require 
careful study and we have certainly 
not reached the ideal methods in 
private business. For instance, sys- 
tems of efficiency ratings and service 
records are anything but perfect. 
Problems of promotion, discharge, 
and retirement are bothering per- 
sonnel men. Proper forms of tests 
for recruitment and promotion are 
not agreed on by anybody. 

Is it any wonder that the oppo- 
nents of civil service find ready at 
hand sound and accurate criticism 
of personnel administration in gov- 
ernment service? Criticisms are 
justified, but thay do not justify the 
conclusion which the spoilsmen draw, 
headed by the Postmaster General, 
that you cannot recruit good men 
and cannot get rid of poor men under 
the merit system. 

There is no phase of government 
more important than administration. 
Henry Kittridge Norton says that in 
a democracy the election is the least 

(Continued on page 67) 
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WAR-DEBT 


ILLUSIONS 


BY FRANK H. SIMONDS 


NATURE ENDOWED AMERICA WITH THE RICHES 


OF AGRICULTURE AS WELL AS OF INDUSTRY, 


MAKING THE ROLE OF CREDITOR IMPOSSIBLE 


(* JULY 1,1914,—that is, on the eve 
of the World War—the United 
States was a debtor nation and its 
economic policy was consistent with 
its material circumstances. 

This policy was twofold: The coun- 
try maintained an export surplus; it 
employed a protective tariff. Such a 
policy was the invariable practice of 
nations still in the frontier stage of 
national life. 

The frontier stage is, however, 
temporary. Sooner or later every 
country must come of age economi- 
cally. When it arrives at maturity it 
becomes subject to the first com- 
mandment of international trade, 
which runs: “As ye sell, so must ye 
buy.” During the earlier phase na- 
tions borrow abroad to build their 
railways and create their industries. 
To meet the interest charges they ex- 
port more than they import. Creditor 
states must accept payment in this 
form, for the debtor has nothing else 
to offer. 

When the World War broke out, 
the United States had come to the 
end of its frontier stage. It was no 
longer borrowing foreign capital, 
though it had not yet reached the 
point where its annual export surplus 
sufficed to service its previous bor- 
rowings. Thus, between 1896 and 
1914, the amount it owed the world 
on balance had risen from $2,000,- 
000,000 to $3,000,000,000. 

In effect, the United States was 
paying the larger part of the interest 
by means of its export surplus. The 
moment was close at hand when it 
would not merely pay all interest 
charges but begin to reduce the prin- 
cipal as well. 

The war hastened the arrival of 
that day. It did far more; it trans- 
formed the United States from a 
debtor to a creditor nation. Where, 
on balance, the American debt to the 
world in 1914 had been $3,000,000,- 
000, in 1921 the world owed the 
United States $4,000,000,000, war 
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debts aside. Its traditional policy 
was no longer consistent with its 
changed circumstances. If it were to 
collect what was owed it abroad, it 
could no longer maintain an export 
surplus or preserve the existing pro- 
tective tariff. 

The reason was simple. Since there 
is no international money, trade’ be- 
tween countries resolves itself into a 
gigantic “swap” at evens. To be paid 
for what it exports a country must 
purchase from abroad goods, services, 
and gold to an identical amount. It 
can accept the notes of its customers, 
but this is merely postponement. 


WE TAKE ONLY GOLD 


For convenience, foreign debts are 
measured in terms of money. In prac- 
tice they represent goods, services, 
and gold. Thus the $4,000,000,000 
which the world owed the United 
States in 1920, apart from the war 
debts, represented the surplus of 
goods sold and services rendered be- 
tween 1914 and 1920. To collect these 
debts, and the interest due upon them 
annually, the United States had to 
take its payment in goods or services. 
The debtor states were holding on to 
gold to support their currencies. 

Before 1914 America’s creditors 
had without exception maintained an 
import surplus. Since, however, they 
had been unwilling to accept enough 
goods and services from the United 
States to meet interest due-on past 
lendings, they had re-lent to the 
United States that part of the sums 
due for which they did not accept 
payment in goods and service. The 
United States was now bound to fol- 
low the same course. If by insisting 
upon maintaining an export surplus 
it refused to take any payment in 
kind, and in addition further ex- 
panded the sum owing it from abroad 
by an excess of exports, then the 
amount due would mount steeply 
through compound interest until it 
attained unmanageable proportions. 





That was what actually did hap- 
pen. The United States refused to 
modify its traditional policy. As a 
result, between 1920 and 1930 its ex- 
ports (goods, services and gold in- 
cluded) amounted to $66,500,000,000 
and its imports to but $66,000,000,- 
000. Merely through normal trade, 
therefore, $500,000,000 was added to 
the capital of its foreign loans. Noth- 
ing had been paid upon the principal, 
and the interest charges were pyra- 
mided upon the original obligation. 
Thus, had no other factor been in- 
volved, the world’s debt to the United 
States must have doubled in the 
eleven years between 1920 and 1930. 

But something else did happen. 
The United States resolved to collect 
the war debts, eventually capitalized 
at $12,000,000,000. Annual payments 
were to start at $250,000,000 rise 
shortly to $450,000,000, and remain at 
that level for upwards of half a 
century. How was this further pay- 
ment to be accepted? It could be 
made only in goods, commodities, 
and gold; and the gold supplies of the 
debtor countries were inadequate. 

The accidents of war had thrust 
the United States into the position of 
a creditor country upon a grand 
scale. The world now owed it $14,- 
000,000,000, whereas in 1914 it had 
owed the world $3,000,000,000. 

The smallest examination of the 
British system discloses the signifi- 
cant fact that Great Britain had pre- 
pared the way for its later perform- 
ance as a creditor country by a 
major surgical operation. By repeal 
of the Corn Laws, in 1846, England 
had sacrificed its agriculture. Thence- 
forth it could export the production 
of its factories and accept payment 
in foodstuffs and raw materials. 
Thus, before it became a creditor 
country, it had opened its market to 
future debtors. 

After 1846 Britain’s competitors 
continued to cling to their agricul- 
ture, so that British industry long 


This Simonds’ Series 


Mr. Simonds’ valedictory to a world that 
had learned to respect his judgment 
was a series of lectures at Johns Hop- 
kins University, presently (as he him- 
self might have put it) available in 
book form through the Johns Hopkins 
Press at Baltimore. Our older readers, 
especially, will appreciate Mr. Sim- 
onds’ dedication of that volume: “To 
Dr. Albert Shaw, gratefully recalling 
twenty years of association on the Re- 
view OF Reviews which remain one of 
the pleasantest memories of my life as 
a journalist.” 

Last month we printed Mr. Simonds’ 
explanation of “Why the League Has 
Failed”; this month we offer his 
analysis of the futility of expecting 
Europe to pay war debts to Uncle Sam. 
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enjoyed a threefold advantage. Hav- 
ing experienced the industrial revo- 
lution first, it had got the jump upon 
its competitors technically. Thanks 
to free trade, it enjoyed cheap food 
and thus comparatively low costs of 
production. Finally, since it exported 
goods and imported foods and raw 
materials, its ships were assured of 
a full cargo coming and going. 

So great were British advantages 
that in no long time it became evident 
that the domestic factories could 
produce more goods which foreign 
markets could absorb than the British 
raw materials and foodstuffs. Eng- 
land began, perforce, to lend her 
customers the difference and laid the 
foundations for her later position as 
the greatest creditor country on the 
planet. Up to the war, too, the British 
continued to accept at least a part of 
the interest in the form of goods and 
raw materials. 


BRITISH TECHNIQUE 


The threefold basis of their tech- 
nique was, therefore, the sacrifice of 
domestic agriculture to industry, the 
adherence to free trade, and the con- 
stant re-lending abroad of that part 
of the interest upon foreign holdings 
for which they could not accept pay- 
ment in kind. 

Today it is possible to question 
whether, in the longer view, the Brit- 
ish course in 1846 and succeeding 
years was economically sound or 
socially wise. What is not to be 
challenged is that the British method 
of playing the game of creditor coun- 
try was the single method possible. 

If the United States were resolved 
to play that game, after 1920, it was 
bound to adopt the British technique. 
In reality, however, that way was 
open only in theory and not in prac- 
tice. No administration, whether 
Democratic or Republican, could 
dream of following the British ex- 
ample of 1846 and scrapping Ameri- 
can agriculture in order to expand 
foreign trade or to collect foreign 
debts. Not less absurd was reversing 
the process and sacrificing the fac- 
tory while clinging to the farm. 

When, however, the Harding ad- 
ministration, Congress, and public 
opinion demanded that war debts be 
collected and that tariff schedules be 
not merely maintained but presently 
raised, and when private investors in 
foreign securities clamored for the 
payment of interest upon their in- 
vestments, what could be done? 

Only one thing: The American in- 
vestor, by still further purchases of 
foreign paper, could supply the 
foreign debtors (governmental and 
private) with the means to meet the 
costs of their debts to the United 
States annually and to liquidate the 
costs of the American export surplus 
as well. Uncle Sam had to lend from 
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one pocket what he presently put 
back into another. 

Such was the process which was 
begun in 1921 and continued until 
1930. Concerning these years there 
has grown up a legend that the 
United States loaned abroad vast 
sums to finance its export surpluses, 
and therefore gave away its goods. 
In fact, however, during these eleven 
years there was a difference of but 
$500,000,000 between what the United 
States sold and what it bought in 
goods, services, and gold. This dis- 
parity in a total export trade of $66,- 
500,000,000 was insignificant. 

What actually occurred was that 
between 1920 and 1930 the interest 
charges upon the $14,000,000,000 
owed us from abroad ($10,000,000,- 
000 in war debts and $4,000,000,000 
in private investments) aggregated 
approximately $6,500,000,000, while 
the total export surplus was $500,- 
000,000. The world, therefore, owed 
us $7,000,000,000 which it could not 
pay in gold, because it lacked the 
necessary amounts above what it 
needed to protect its currency. The 
United States refused payment in 
goods or services. The deadlock was 
broken by Americans who invested 
$7,000,000,000 in foreign securities. 
Out of the proceeds, foreign countries 
and corporations remitted annual in- 
stalments due for goods, war debts, 
and private investments. 

When the crash ultimately came, 
as it was bound to come, the debt of 
the world to the United States had 
expanded from $14,000,000,000 to 
$21,000,000,000. 


A MORATORIUM AND A TARIFF 


The fashion in which the war debts 
were “paid” in the post-war period 
was identical with that in which they 
had been incurred. The United States 
had not sent money abroad. It had 
sent cotton and copper, petroleum 
and meats, steel and munitions. For 
these it had taken the notes of foreign 
countries. At the same time it had 
borrowed from its own citizens, by 
means of the Liberty Loans, the 
money necessary to pay the domestic 
producers who had shipped these 
commodities abroad. The difference 
was that in the case of the $10,000,- 
000,000 of war debts our Treasury 
took the notes of foreign govern- 
ments, while in that of the post-war 
loans it was the private investor who 
took foreign securities. 

This performance endured for 
eleven years, until the crash in Wall 
Street at the close of 1929 ended the 
purchase of foreign securities by the 
American investor. By June 1931, 
Germany was in the throes of a bank- 
ing crisis. It had obtained the means 
to make reparations payments to the 
Allies by selling German securities in 
the United States; and the Allies had 


passed those payments on to the 
United States on account of war debts. 

When the banking crisis arrived in 
Germany, the United States investors 
had several billions of German se- 
curities in their possession. If Ger- 
man finance collapsed, their losses 
were bound to be great. To save 
these investments Mr. Hoover inter- 
vened with his moratorium; the 
United States was to cease collecting 
war debts for a year, and the Allies 
(who were also the war debtors) 
were to stop exacting reparations 
payments from Germany. 

The proposal was logical, but it 
failed to save American investments 
because Germany had still tomeet the 
interest charges. In the meantime, 
in order to protect the American 
market from foreign goods, German 
and otherwise, the Hoover adminis- 
tration had resorted to the Hawley- 
Smoot Tariff. 

Meantime the economic blizzard 
had also hit England. The sum of 
British receipts from exports and 
from interest upon foreign invest- 
ments no longer sufficed to pay the 
costs of a vast import surplus to- 
gether with the American debt instal- 
ments. In the face of this situation 
Great Britain abandoned free trade 
and adopted a protective tariff, alike 
upon industrial and agrarian imports, 
thus revising her economic policy to 
conform with new circumstances. 

It remained dependent upon the 
outside world for the bulk of its food- 
stuffs and raw materials which in the 
main could besupplied by her debtors. 
To facilitate this process of payment, 
the British manipulated their tariff 
to give a preferential position to 
their debtors, chiefly to the Do- 
minions and the Argentine. Thus the 
British continued to play the game of 
creditor country according to the 
rules and to collect the bulk of their 
foreign debt. 


THE FINAL CURTAIN 


When the United States refused to 
cancel the war debts and also de- 
clined to prolong the Hoover mora- 
torium, France and Belgium defaulted 
at once, while Great Britain and Italy 
paid one more semi-annual instal- 
ment and then resorted to the ex- 
pedient of a “token payment”. In 
the following year, when Congress 
passed and the President signed the 
Johnson bill putting in the same 
category those countries which had 
defaulted outright and those which 
had resorted to the expedient of 
“token payments”, Britain and Italy 
followed the example of France and 
Belgium and the tragi-comedy of 
“collecting” the war debts had its 
final curtain. 

Nor was a considerable portion of 
the private investments, which in 
1930 had amounted to $10,000,000,- 
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000 in excess of foreign holdings of 
American securities, in much better 
stead. Five years later this excess 
had shrunk to $6,000,000,000 in face 
value. In addition, the devaluation of 
the dollar had further reduced the 
gold value of the securities by 41 per 
cent. The United States was back 
where it had started in 1921, when 
the surplus of its foreign holdings 
over alien investments in American 
securities totalled $4,000,000,000. 

In 1935, as in 1921, the United 
States still had an export surplus and 
was still collecting interest upon a 
portion of its foreign investments. 
Between 1921 and 1930, the illusion 
of debt collection had been kept alive 
by American purchase of foreign se- 
curities. Now it was being fostered 
by foreign payments in gold. Thus in 
1934 the surplus of gold imports over 
exports of the United States was 
$1,250,000,000 in round figures, and 
in 1935 it was $1,740,000,000. The 


United States had accumulated 40 — 


per cent of the world’s gold, against 
7 per cent held by Great Britain. 

It is plain that the domestic conse- 
quences of the World War, in so far 
as they transformed the United States 
from a debtor to a creditor country, 
were catastrophic and the attempt to 
collect the war debts was futile. Na- 
ture herself, by endowing America 
with the riches of agriculture as well 
as the resources of industry, made 
it impossible for her to play the role 
of creditor on the British scale. 

In the United States the politician 
and the public man saw plainly that 
the foreign debts were just debts. 
They perceived with even greater 
clarity that if the alien debtor were 
forgiven them the domestic taxpayer 
would be compelled to shoulder the 
burden. At that point both confused 
economics with ethics, and concluded 
that what was theirs by right could 
be physically put in their possession. 
What remained hidden from them 
was the fundamental truth that the 
cost of collecting the debts would 
equal the price of cancellation. To be 
paid, the United States had to accept 
goods and services to the value of the 
debt instalments, and this meant let- 
ting American workmen stand idle 
while foreign laborers performed 
their tasks. 

The chapter in American history 
devoted to the effort to collect the 
credits, public and private, accumu- 
lated abroad by the United States as 
a consequence of the World War 
must, therefore, constitute the record 
of a vain attempt to ride two horses 
at once. Between 1921 and 1935, four 
administrations had endeavored to 
discover some method by which the 
United States could simultaneously 
enjoy the privileges which belong to 
a debtor nation and harvest the profits 
which fall to a creditor county. 
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A. P. HERBERT: 
the Oxford M.P. 


EZRA POUND: 
a poet aroused 


GEORGE BERNARD 
SHAW: 
gives his real position 


ANGUS MaciINNIS: 
statesman from 
Canada 


DOROTHY THOMPSON: 
checks on Zioncheck 


CHARLIE SCHWAB: 
talks anti-depressively 


SISLEY HUDDLESTON: 
cites a paradox 


PRINCE ZU 
LOEWENSTEIN: 
anti-nazi in exile 


NAZI BOSS WAGNER: 
speaks from the 
shoulder 


HENRY SLOANE 
COFFIN: 
wont sell humanity 
short 


MAXIM GORKI: 
views Coney Island 
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“I am for peace with honor, but not war 
without armaments.” 


“I saw nothing in Europe save unscrupulous 
bankers, a few gangs of munitions vendors, 
and their implements (human).” 


“T am the most popular man in America!”’ 


“Democracy is an attempt to deal with uni- 
versal envy by means of social equality.” 


“The House of Representatives is full of 
members who drive their cars expertly, 
drink discreetly, behave impeccably, are on 
respectable terms with their landladies. 
And who knows their names?” 


“Compared with conditions in other coun- 
tries, we have been better off in America 
even at the worst than elsewhere.” 


“Since France has nothing to demand from 
Germany, nor Germany from France, there 
is no common ground on which they can 
meet!” 


“Our coming German revolution? It is the 
German army.” 


“What profits Germany is right. What 
harms Germany is wrong. And what our 
Fuehrer decides is right for all time.” 


“Rascality is less usual than integrity, and 
therefore commands the headlines.” 


“What a sad people you must be.” 
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Fitzpatrick, in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch Doyle, in the New York Post 1 
THOSE REPUBLICANS JUST HAVE NO HEART. A CANDIDATE—BUT WHAT A PLATFORM! 
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SEEMS Kirby, in the New York World-Telegram 
LiKE A LOT YOU CAN’T SCARE UNCLE SAM. 
OF FUSSAND 
FEATHERS FOR 
A GUY WHO AINT 


OIN? 
AGAUMERE ! 
































Talburt, in the Washington Daily News Marcus, in the New York Times Warr 
IT’S ALL JUST A JOKE TO THE DEMOCRATS. DISGUISED—BUT WILL IT WORK? INSI 
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AND VICE VERSA 





















Darling, in the New York Herald Tribune 
SO IT’S IN THE BAG, EH? 














Ray, in the Kansas City Star 
MAKING AMERICA OVER. 










VTHINK WE'LL 
MAKE THIS THe 
NATIONAL FLOWER! 
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THE CHARGE 
THAT LANDON 
| COMES FROM 
C1"A TYPICAL | 
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Warren, in the Buffalo Evening News Orr, in the Chicago Daily Tribune 
INSIGNIA OF RESTORED LIBERTY. BOSS FARLEY IS SHY ON AMMUNITION. 
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OURTH OF JULY celebrations usual- 

ly have little economic interest to 
business men other than fireworks 
manufacturers and resort keepers. 
This year presents an exception, for 
at Glenwood in Minnesota there 
will be held this Independence Day 
one celebration which should set 
every business man in America 
thinking. It signalizes a movement 
that has been going forward steadily 
these last few years, a movement 
that represents a definite and funda- 
mental change in the economic think- 
ing of a growing 
number of people. 

Until about a 
year ago consumer 
cooperation came 
in for little nation- 
al attention. But 
within the year the 
gains made by those 
who have chosen 
this method of do- 
ing business have 
been so great that 
the attention of 
orthodox business 
has been captured. 

The 1936 cele- 
bration at Glen- 
wood commemo- 
rates the day fif- 
teen yearsagowhen 
a handful of over- 
alled farmers 
opened their own 
business, the first 
coéperative filling station in Amer- 
ica. They had sunk their own tanks, 
bought gas and oil, and begun the 
experiment in serving themselves 
that they might turn what had been 
distributors’ profits into consumers 
savings. 

They had their pattern to follow, 
a pattern that in the last few decades 
had changed the whole economic out- 
look of several nations; that in such 
countries as Great Britain, Sweden, 
Denmark, and Finland had expanded 
to the point where organized con- 
sumers had begun to control whole 
sections of the commodity market. 
The pattern was already established 
in America. The farmers who opened 
that first filling station fifteen years 
ago were following the lead of other 
groups dealing in seéd, feed, fertili- 
zer, and farm supplies. They were 
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THE COOPERATION OF 
CONSUMERS IN OPEN- bond 
ING NEW CHANNELS OF 
DISTRIBUTION, AND 
IN THE PURCHASING 
AND MANUFACTURING 
OF GOODS, OFFERS A 
CHALLENGE TO ORTHO- 
DOX BUSINESS IN A 
DOZEN BASIC FIELDS 


THE COOPS’ CHALLENGE 


following the example of the many 
coéperative grocery stores which 
were proving their efficiency and 
workability in competition with the 
big chains. 

At Glenwood on that Fourth of 
July, 1921, the mid-west farmers 
chose to step boldly into the field of 
oil distribution. In the fifteen years 
between that opening day and this 
month’s celebration the movement 


-launched by those few farmers has 


gone forward with a sweep that has 
been little short of phenomenal. 

Behind the move- 
ment was no con- 
certed promotional 
drive. There was no 
flotation of huge 
issues. No 
group raised a few 
million dollars or 
worked out a reg- 
ional or national 
plan. It began with 
one group of farm- 
ers who started 
their business with 
their own funds. It 
caught on in other 
like groups, or- 
ganized in the same 
manner. Whole- 
sales and similar 
organizations came 
into being only 
when there were 
enough retail units 
to demand some 
actual wholesale service. 

Growth was from the bottom. Ex- 
pansion came only as the 
consumers involved 
worked out, step by step, 


tion of the national movement, did a 
$19,000,000 wholesale business in 
gas, oil, and auto accessories. In 
1935 they ran this to well over $25,- 
000,000. 
These are wholesale figures on gas, 
oil, and auto accessories alone. They 
do not include the really huge busi- 
ness in feed, seed, fertilizer, and 
farm supplies. They do not include 
the rapidly expanding grocery busi- 
ness. They do not take in the more 
recent development of codperative 
banks and insurance compani+s, nor 
an incursion into the field cf farm 
machinery and farm services such as 
chick hatcheries, mills, and fuctories. 


INDEPENDENCE DAY 


The Fourth of July celebration at 
Glenwood, therefore, more than 
marks the entry of a group of farm- 
ers into the oil business. It marks 
the real rise of a new way of doing 
business, which today constitutes a 
direct and potent challenge to the 
supremacy of orthodox 1nethods. 

While business men are digesting 
some of the results of codperative 
effort it would be well ‘or them to 
study also certain individual chap- 
ters that go to make up the story of 
codperative growth as <. whole. In 
these stories lie facts taat call for 
sober consideration. 

Business, in the days of that first 
coéperative filling stat.on, did not 
understand the nature of this new 
method of purchasing. Today too 
few business men realize that the 
codperative movement cloes not con- 


THIS LITTLE KANSAS COOP 











the methods of retailing, 
wholesaling, and process- 
ing. And they did work 
them out. From that sin- 
gle filling station a tre- 
mendous surge of con- 
sumer organization and 
action has swept through 
the oil business in the 
Middle West. 

Consider some of the 
figures recently written by 
the movement. In 1934 
the wholesale members of 
the National Codperatives, 
Inc., central purchasing 
organization for a _ por- 
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stitute a competitor, but that it is 
rather a new technique of .action 
coming to challenge methods that 
have been current through practical- 
ly the whole of America’s economic 
history. And until business men do 
recognize this fact, and govern them- 
selves accordingly, the codperative 
movement will pile up its gains, reach 
out into other fields of action, and 
advance closer to basic production. 


A PLAN FOR DISTRIBUTION 


Anyone who gave that first codp- 
erative filling station the scanty at- 
tention it seemed to call for must 
have thought, as many still think, 
that it was but a new competitor to 
be fought with the same weapons 
that business leaders had always 
used in the past. But it was not a 
new competitor. It represented a sec- 
tion of the population, however 
small, who chose to go into business 
to serve themselves. The old weap- 
ons, instead of halting the advance 
of the codperatives, only made them 
push on the faster. ‘ 

Thus, when competing oil com- 
panies began to make it difficult for 
the small retail codperatives to get 
supplies of gas and oil, a few of them 
got together and formed in Minne- 
apolis the first oil wholesale codper- 
ative in America, that they might 
reach back more directly to the 
sources of supply. Last year this 
organization, the Midland Codper- 
ative Wholesale, in conjunction with 
the Farmers’ Union Central Ex- 
change with headquarters in St. Paul, 
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had moved into second place among 
distributors of gas and oil in Minne- 
sota and North Dakota. In other 
states codperative organizations just 
as sound and powerful were pushing 
their ‘way upward on the lists of the 
distributors. 

Fifteen years ago the first codper- 
ative filling station was set up in 
America. Today more than 2000 
such filling stations form a network 
that stretches from Pennsylvania to 
California. Fifteen years ago a few 
poor farmers sank their own gas 
tanks and began to seli to them- 
selves. Last year four modern oil- 
blending plants were turning out 
millions of gallons of ‘‘Co-op” brand 
lubricants. Fifteen years ago a few 
hundred dollars were invested in a 
single filling station. Last year hun- 
dreds of trucks, in state after state 
through the Middle West, were de- 
livering petroleum products to farm 
homes and filling stations. 

An amazing angle of the story of 
codperative growth in America is 
that its gains have been made during 
depression, while orthodox business 
staggered under the blows of eco- 
nomic circumstances. But to dismiss 
the codperative development as a 
mere phenomenon of the depression, 
doomed to disappear with a return 
of prosperity, is to emulate the blind 
ostrich. 

Take the example of the Farmers’ 
Union Central Exchange of St. Paul, 
which went into the oil business in 
1929. In that year it handled 425 
cars of gasoline for its twenty mem- 
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ber societies. In 1935 this codper- 
ative wholesale handled 4,150 cars 
of gasoline and a million gallons of 
lubricating oil for its 227 member 
societies. It went into tires in 1931 
and had a turnover of slightly more 
than $8,000. In 1935 its tire business 
had jumped to $138,000. It had its 
own modern oil-blending plant. In 
1935 its business increased 54 per 
cent over 1934, to a total exceeding 
four million dollars. 


PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATION 


This organization moved into sec- 
ond place as a distributor of gas and 
oil in North Dakota during its sixth 
year of existence. How? Simply by 
beating its nearest competitor badly 
in every county or town in which a 
codperative unit was set up. For ex- 
ample, the average privately owned 
gas station in that area pumped 
98,000 gallons of gas yearly. The 
average cooperatively owned filing 
station pumped 195,000 gallons. And 
the number of new codperative sta- 
tions increases month by month. 

Consumer codperation constitutes 
the first real challenge that orthodox 
business has ever faced in America. 
There have been movements by or- 
ganized groups to win for the con- 
sumer better or cheaper products 
and services. But this is the first 
time that a considerable portion of 
the people have chosen to phrase 
that challenge in economic terms. 
They have put their convictions into 
definite action and, what is more 
significant, have made tremendous 
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and far-reaching gains because of 
that action. 

The business man who ‘chooses to 
believe that such action on the part 
of consumers is futile and abortive 
takes a chance of making the same 
error that was made by a big oil con- 
cern in North Kansas City, Missouri, 
in the boom days of 1928. 


SMALL BEGINNINGS 


In that year a consumer cooper- 
ative movement set-up its wholesale 
in North Kansas City. As a move- 
ment by organized consumers it was 
of such puny stature as to arouse 
only mirth on the part of the large 
oil concern that had just completed 
a new $250,000 plant on the same 
street. This oil company declined to 
sell the codperative any lubricants, 
saying bluntly that the business was 
too small to bother with. 

All this in 1929. But the times 
were changing. Fortunes of many 
corporations were undergoing dras- 
tic changes. That codperative con- 
tinued to grow, while the troubles of 
the oil company multiplied. 

In 1935 the codperative oil whole- 
sale, then serving 300 retail mem- 
bers, each month piling up new highs 
in business transacted, bought the 
plant of the oil company at a bank- 
ruptcy sale and moved in. 

Perhaps the oil company had been 
shor®sighted. Perhaps its judgment 
was poor when it turned its back on 
the codperative business and forced 
that wholesale to set up the first co- 
operative oil-blending plant in the 
world. But business men who hear 
the story today, and smile tolerantly 
at what they consider a mere shift 
of circumstances, are just as short- 
sighted. In many instances they are 
headed for just such an awakening. 

The codperative wholesale in North 
Kansas City, like others throughout 
the country, grew and expanded be- 
cause of conditions and circum- 
stances which benefited not merely 
that one organization but the co- 
Operative movement as a whole. The 
same drama was being enacted all 
over the Middle West. The codpera- 
tive oil-blending plant set up in 1929 
was but the beginning. Three others 
followed in swift succession, and to- 
day all four are doing a constantly 
expanding business. 


EXPANSION 


On the heels of this incursion into 
oil blending the codperatives moved 
on to the distribution of other goods 
bearing their own trademark. 

In Ohio there is a fertilizer plant 
whose whole output is taken by co- 
operatively organized farmers. This 
producer found the coédperative meth- 
od of distribution so efficient and sat- 
isfactory that he had been glad to 
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sign the first contract of its kind in 
the United States, a reciprocal agree- 
ment by which the producer agreed 
to return to the codperatives one- 
half of the manufacturer’s profit at 
the end of each year. 

Codperatives in that section had 
already been instrumental in reduc- 
ing the price of fertilizer from $34 a 
ton to $21. They had taken from this 
particular producer all the responsi- 
bility for advertising and selling, and 
they paid cash for their supplies. 
The producer had nothing to con- 


ment in adjacent rural areas. 

A whole series of codperative gro- 
cery stores made their appearance. 
In such cities as Alton, Illinois; 
Flint, Michigan; Chicago; Gary, In- 
diana, codperative organizations 
sprang up. City automobile owners 
began to look with favor upon the 
idea of codperative filling stations. 

In Madison, Wisconsin, an oil co- 
operative was organized. Member- 
ship was drawn from city dwellers, 
a large proportion coming from the 
faculty of the University of Wiscon- 





Headquarters and plant of the Farmers’ Union Central Exchange at St. Paul. 
The 100,000 member-owners do an annual business of more than $2,600,000 


sider but problems of plant efficiency 
and production. 


OTHER LINES 


With this example before them 
the codperatives went into the dis- 
tribution of their own brand of farm 
machinery. They found a manufac- 
turer ready to do business on such 
terms. With “Co-op” brand farm 
machinery there appeared also ‘“Co- 
op” tires and batteries to take their 
place with “Co-op” groceries, feed, 
seed, and fertilizer. Last year the 
“Co-op” tractor made its appearance 
in the Middle West, and through the 
past months has been selling stead- 
ily to the consumer members of the 
many codperatives dealing in farm 
supplies. 

It was during these years that 
those who watched the movement de- 
clared that it was a purely rural 
development, that the plan worked 
well enough among the farmers but 
would never get a start in the urban 
centers. Even while the critics were 
saying this the codperative move- 
ment was pushing ahead into new 
fields. The farmers began to set up 
their filling stations in the county 
seats and marketing centers. 

At the same time urban consum- 
ers began to take notice of the move- 


sin. In its first eight months the co- 
operative did a business of $18,000. 
Then it. began to expand. Member- 
ships multiplied. Two additional fill- 
ing stations were opened; then a 
coal yard and fuel oil service were 
added. In its second year the codp- 
erative was doing a business of $3,- 
000 a week, with grocery store, milk 
distribution, and other services loom- 
ing ahead. 


GROWING SERVICE 


While these white collar workers 
were doing this, Negroes of Pitts- 
burgh, Kansas City, and Gary, In- 
diana, were building organizations 
which in the last two years have 
written some significant figures in 
business growth. New wholesales and 
new departments in old ones are be- 
ing formed, brought into being by 
the demand for more service on the 
part of rapidly growing new retail 
organizations. 

Here and there business men are 
becoming alarmed at inroads made 
by the codperatives, but their meth- 
ods of meeting the challenge usually 
have been as short-sighted as was 
the attitude of those who earlier 
turned their backs on the whole 
movement and declared it ephemeral 
and foundationless. Too often these 
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business men have chosen merely 
to attack vocally. Such attacks will 
never halt the march of codperation. 

Here and there a sentry on the 
wall of orthodox business has sound- 
ed the alarm, as when Roger Babson 
in a confidential report warned mer- 
chants that in ignoring the codpera- 
tive movement they were sitting on 
dynamite. But for the most part the 
warnings have gone unheeded. 

Many of those who did heed the 
warnings took the second road of 
futility and opened a barrage of 
abuse and criticism. Too many of 
them reacted as did the coal and 
lumber merchants of Minnesota, and 
began a vitriolic attack on the co- 
operative movement. 


CHALLENGE TO BUSINESS 


The weakness of such tactics be- 
comes apparent when we consider 
the nature of codperative organiza- 
tions. They are associations of con- 
sumers, the people upon whom the 
merchants depend for their business. 
In attacking them the merchants can 
do little beyond alienating them still 
further. 

The various codperative organiza- 
tions, for instance, have been using 
such attacks as publicity material. 
They have nothing to sell upon which 
they expect to make a profit. They 
are consumers organized to serve 
themselves. If they are able to draw 
in additional members they r .turally 
serve themselves more efficiently and 
economically. 

It is because of this that the co- 
operative movement in America to- 
day is a direct challenge to orthodox 
business. Abuse and invective will 
not stop its jcowth or still its chal- 
lenge. It will continue to grow and 
expand just as long as consumers 
are able to serve themselves more 
economically and efficiently than can 
private merchants. If the codperative 
cannot ‘do this it will fall by the 
wayside, unmourned. 

This is the fact that American 
business must face today. To look at 
it from any other angle is mere self- 
delusion. To attempt to meet the 
challenge on any but strictly eco- 
nomic grounds is to mistake the na- 
ture of that challenge. 

Let no business man delude him- 
self. The figures of codperative 
growth, the appearance of the co- 
operative stores, filling stations, farm 
Supply depots, insurance companies, 
and buying clubs represent a decla- 
ration of economic liberty by con- 
sumers. It is a technique worked out 
by the people challenging the meth- 
ods by which business has been run 
for years. The only way in which 
business men can meet that chal- 
lenge is by working out better tech- 
niques of distribution. 
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MARCH OF EVENTS 


FOR PRESIDENT 

Socialists in convention at Cleve- 
land nominate Norman Thomas of 
New York for President, for the 
third time, after a left-wing victory. 
George Nelson of Wisconsin is 
named for Vice-President. May 25. 


Republicans in convention at 
Cleveland nominate Governor Alfred 
M. Landon of Kansas for the presi- 
dency, with 984 votes on the first 
ballot out of a total of 1003. Frank 
Knox, Chicago publisher, is named 
for the vice-presidency. June 11-12. 


William Lemke, inflationist Con- 
gressman from North Dakota, names 
himself as presidential candidate of 
a Union party—with the support of 
Father Coughlin of radio fame and 
probably of Townsendites. June 19. 


BONDS AND BONUS 


The largest peace-time offering of 
bonds is oversubscribed in a single 
day, at 2% per cent for 15 to 18 year 
bonds and 1% for 5-year notes. One 
billion dollars in new money was 
sought for the soldier bonus, and a 
billion for refunding. June 1. 


Uncle Sam, exchanges the world 
war veterans’ adjusted compensa- 
tion certificates (due in 1940) for 
special bonds payable on demand. 
Approximately 3,000,000 veterans 
receive $1,650,000,000, in amounts 
varying from $60 to $1500. June 15. 


LABOR: A DECISION AND A BATTLE 


New York’s minimum wage law 
for women and minors, carefully 
conceived and a model for seven 
other states, is declared unconstitu- 
tional by the U. S. Supreme Court, 
5 to 4. It is repugnant to the “due 
process” clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, in depriving employers 
and adult women of freedom to 
agree upon wages. June 1. 

The steel workers’ union decides 
to affiliate with John L. Lewis’ coal 
miners’ union and the Committee for 
Industrial Organization, in a move 
(1) to promote full unionization of 
the steel industry and (2) to reor- 
ganize the American Federation of 
Labor into unions that embrace 
whole industries rather than indi- 
vidual crafts. June 4. 

The garment workers’ union re- 
fuses the demand of the American 
Federation of Labor that it with- 
draw from the Committee for Indus- 
trial Organization, affirming its right 
to advocate a change. June 11. 


CONGRESS ADJOURNS 


The Seventy-fourth Congress ad- 
journs (June 20), having appropri- 
ated nearly 20 billion dollars. Major 
achievements of its second—and pre- 
sumably last—session are: 

Payment at once, in advance of 
maturity, of the veterans’ compen- 


sation certificates. Passed over the 
President’s veto. 


Enactment of soil conservation as 
substitute for nullified AAA. 


Passage of heavier taxes on in- 
comes of corporations and individ- 
uals, to provide funds for veterans’ 
bonus and farmers’ benefits. 


Provision of $1,425,000,000 for 
work relief for coming fiscal year. 


Passage of a bill giving Federal 
Trade Commission power to control 
discounts to chain stores. 


Extension of neutrality laws to 
May 1937. 

Rejection of the inflation bill of 
Frazier-Lemke, to have the Gov- 
ernment assume farm mortgages. 

Rejection of funds for Passama- 
quoddy tidal power project in Maine 
and for Florida ship canal. 


SOCIALIST FRANCE 


Leon Blum, Socialist leader and 
head of the largest party in the new 
Chamber of Deputies, becomes Pre- 
mier of France in the midst of 
paralyzing “fold arms” strikes in- 
volving 1,000,000 workers. June 4. 


The Blum ministry receives a 384 
to 210 vote of confidence in the 
Chamber, after the Premier pro- 
poses to nationalize munitions in- 
dustries, lessen private-banker dom- 
ination of the Bank of France, regu- 
late prices of farm produce, and 
institute a 40-hour week for labor 
with collective bargaining. June 6. 

A strike settlement is achieved by 
Premier Blum in conference with 
employers and workers. Wages are 
to be increased, with greater union 
recognition. June 7. 


IN FAR-FLUNG BRITAIN 


Sir Samuel Hoare returns to the 
British Cabinet as First Lord of the 
Admiralty, succeeding Lord Mon- 
sell. He had served as Foreign Sec- 
retary until December last, when his 
Ethiopian policy of concessions to 
Italy brought retirement. June 5. 


Arab attacks on Jews in Pales- 
tine, begun in mid-April, become 
more serious and result in clashes 
with British troops and policemen in 
Jerusalem. In all, 27 Jews have 
been murdered. June 7. 


James Henry Thomas, a laboring 
man who became union official and 
then cabinet member, who resigned 
his office after charges of a leak in 
the April budget proposals, used for 
private gain by others, and was de- 
clared guilty, now resigns his seat 
in Parliament. June 11. 


Bethlehem is the scene of an at- 
tack by Arabs on Jewish vegetable 
vendors; also Jewish settlements 
near Jezreel. In both instances Brit- 
ish military, present under the man- 
date, repulse attackers. June 13. 
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STAKE IN THE LAND 


Part-time farming for industrial workers pro- 


vides extra income, security, and self-respect. 


With a stake in the soil. workers spurn relief 


BY BRUCE L. MELVIN 


WITY AND COUNTRY have met; the 
fusion of the two is creating 
a new segment of population. The 
place of meeting is in the territory 
surrounding the large and small in- 
dustrial centers where families are 
erowing from 25 to 75 percent of 
their food supply, thus becoming 
part-time farmers. This part-time 
farming movement has been increas- 
ing in importance since 1920, owing 
to the automobile and good roads. 
These families see an opportunity to 
cut down high rents; they want the 
release from the pressure of human- 
ity on humanity, and desire a return 
from spare-time labor invested in a 
small acreage. The building of homes 
on good land and poor land, along 
hardsurfaced arterial highways and 
the gravelled and dirt cross roads, 
has characterized the population 
movement out from the cities’ cen- 
ters—five, ten, twenty or more miles. 
For sheer grit and determination, and 
as an example of rugged American- 
ism, this residential class is most 
typical and representative. 

While the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration has been aiding the farmer, 
and the Home Owners Loan Corpo- 
ration helping the distressed urban 
dwellers, these part-time farmers 
have been digging and building, some 
losing, some succeeding, with little 
public assistance. The Division of 
Subsistence Homesteads, under Sec- 
retary Ickes, began an experiment in 
building such homes in 1933, as did 
the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration under Harry Hopkins 
soon after. The work of both agen- 
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cies was taken over by the Resettle- 
ment Administration where part of 
the projects early -begun have been 
brought to completion. 

Today, however, there exists a ten- 
dency for the abandonment of the 
policy of direct construction of houses 
by the federal government, if one 
can judge from the announcement 
respecting slum clearance and urban 
home building under the Public 
Works Administration. Here is a 
natural movement of people; the gov- 
ernment has been experimenting in 
providing living quarters for them. 
What the next step may be is a vital 
question, because it concerns the 
standard of living of the present 24,- 
000,000 non-farm rural people as well 
as millions more who want to join 
this class. 


NEW WAY OF LIFE 


These statements forecast the three 
main points of this discussion: (1) 
the recent development of part-time 
farming as a pattern of living; (2) 
the governmental and non-govern- 
mental experiments in promoting 
such homes; and (3) the function of 
public aid for those who would choose 
this way of life. 

This social and economic move- 
ment—born of the modern machine 
prior to the depression, and aug- 
mented by the depression—for fami- 
lies to live on a small acreage, hoeing 
the soil and milking the cow, for 
healthful food, pleasure in leisure 
time, and profit from home labor, is 
a most striking phenomenon of popu- 
lation-flow due to the automobile 














method of living. The eight-hour 
day in industry came into general 
acceptance during the twenties; now 
the five-day week is being adopted. 
When men work only eight hours a 
day and with a short week, they have 
time tc. leisure. The land hunger of 
the man who loves the soil may 
be advantageously satisfied on as lit- 
tle as two acres. 

For the last fifteen years this third 
great American migration or folk- 
flow has been in process. First, and 
for more than a cen. *y after the 
founding of the Republic, an agri- 
cultural population moved across the 
continent. Westward Ho! Conquer- 
ing they went. During the latter part 
of the last century and the first 
thirty years of the present century 
an equally significant movement 
maintained; men and women left the 
rural sections for the city factories 
and workshops, for the theatres and 
skyscrapers. They built cities; they 
carried earth stamina; they fur- 
nished the brawn and the brain from 
which has evolved the modern urban 
civilization or non-civilization. 

This was the second great migra- 
tion in America. From 1920 to 1930 
the population within the central 
cities of ninety-six metropolitan dis- 
tricts increased less than twenty per- 
cent, while the population within the 
districts, but outside the central 
cities, grew almost forty percent. (A 
metropolitan district is an area con- 
taining a population of at least 100,- 
000 with a nucleus city of not less 
than 50,000 people.) 

This population movement has 
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arisen not as a result of a desire to 
get away from the hardships of the 
farm, but from an urge to flee from 
the insecurity of the city and acquire 
a stake in the land. Connecticut, as 
a state, affords an excellent example 
of part-time farmers. It has 20,000 
of them out of a total of a little more 
than 30,000 farms, yet this 20,000 
market less than 3 percent of the 
state’s farm products, so the amount 
of food stuff raised by these people 
has very little effect on the markets 
of the commercial farms. 


SELF SUPPORT, SELF RESPECT 


Living this way has fundamental 
advantages— increased earnings ow- 
ing to the home labor and cheaper 
living, improved health and lower 
housing costs for those who would 
be near the soil. The annual wages 
of the part-time farmers in this old 
New England state averaged, away 
from the land, $738, and the value of 
food and fuel produced on the land 
averaged an additional $243. 

The once irresistible suction that 
drew men and women to the human- 
consuming city has been broken. 
Honking traffic, excessive taxes, 
jammed subways, deranged indus- 
trialism, and poor housing have driv- 
en families out the highways from 
the centers. Along these roads they 
have settled—sometimes with mod- 
ern homes and gardens, but some- 
times in dilapidated and goods-box 
houses forming nauseating, slum- 
like rural areas. 

President Roosevelt early in his 
administration declared that he would 
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experiment. The establishment of the 
Division of Subsistence Homesteads 
was one of his experiments partially 
designed to assist this low-income 
class that was flowing from the con- 
gested streets to the fields and tim- 
berland. When this division was 
initiated, it was widely hailed as the 
one movement that would bring back 


’ prosperity, provide permanent homes 


for those without homes, and afford 
a hopeful way of life for families on 
or near the relief level. Under the 
guidance of the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration many rural 
communities were instituted to take 
families from the relief rolls and 
make them self-supporting. With the 
establishment of the Resettlement 
Administration, these two programs 
were consolidated under the one 
agency; but with some change of 
emphasis, though much of the work 
has been continued. 

Concrete examples tell the story 
better. One project of forty-eight 
homesteads has been carried to com- 
pletion in Decatur, Indiana. The pur- 
pose of this small town program— 
Decatur has a population of about 
5,500—was to experiment on means 
by which workers in a decentralized 
industrial center could improve their 
standards of family living, through 
adopting this industrial-agricultural 
method of life. More than twice as 
many families applied for homes as 
could be accommodated. Moreover, 
it has been reported that a large 
electrical corporation lately assigned 
the manufacture of a new motor to 
its Decatur plant because these new- 





In the best American tradition; a snug 
log cabin, erected by a Tennessee coal 
miner. This sturdy, compact home has 
all the qualities of a future national 
shrine, as the birthplace of a _presi- 


dent. Left, a Ford workman’s garden 


ly established homesteads presaged 
the existence of a class of workers 
both economically and socially above 
the average. 

’ Today, under the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration, forty-seven of the forty- 
eight homes are occupied; only one 
person has withdrawn since the 
homes were opened for occupancy on 
May 1, 1935. The families are work- 
ing families, with twenty of the wage 
earners employed in the electric-plant, 
while the others, in all, represent 
twenty-three different trades. 

An example of housing having 
been built on an average of about 
three acres is the project near Beau- 
mont, Texas. These homes have now 
been occupied somewhat more than 
a year. Only five families out of fifty 
have thought it best to move out. 
Not all the wage earners have been 
able to keep fully occupied; some are 
truly part-time workers but they are 
making themselves homes. Then, too, 
a genuine community program, mo- 
tivated and managed by the people, 
is under way. They have parties, 
dances, and other social activities; 
they have instruction in home eco- 
nomics; and, finally, they are stimu- 
lating each other to improve their 
own home yards and gardens. 


HOMESTEAD COMMUNITIES 


Near Birmingham, Alabama, a con- 
struction program to provide 263 
homesteads in three communities is 
under way. One community, Palmer- 
dale, has sixty homestead units now 
being occupied. Each unit has ap- 
proximately three acres of land with 
modern farm cottages of four and 
five rooms, planned for abundant 
light and ventilation, and provided 
with economical heating. The fami- 
lies are mostly industrial workers, 
though a few belong to the white- 
collar class. One of these homestead- 
ers, who formerly had lived in a small 
house with no conveniences, and who 
made no success at his gardening, 
recently stated that he was now buy- 
ing his groceries, his coal, and his 
cow feed, at a nearby country store 
for the same amount that he had 
paid for groceries alone. 

This plan cf improving the living 
conditions of industrial workers is 
not new. Twenty years ago it was 
put into operation for a small group 
of shoe workers at Lowell, Massa- 
chusetts. It has been a success; the 
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money advanced has been repaid to 
the state before it was fully due. The 
families in these homes, when thrown 
out of employment, stayed off relief. 
Also, the Alabama Fuel and Iron 
Company, Birmingham, Alabama, 
early in the depression placed its 
part-time employees on five-acre plots 
to clear and cultivate. All reports 
indicate that self respect has been 
maintained by those so assisted be- 
cause they have been able to help 
t’. emselves. 


L <CENTRALIZED INDUSTRY 


“She program that for so long has 
been advocated and furthered by 
Henry Ford is not greatly different 
from this one. He has been interested 
both in getting workers to the land 
and industry to the farmers. He, it 
seems, believes in decentralizing in- 
dustry so that families can live in 
villages with gardens, lawns, vege- 
tables, grass, and flowers. At the 
same time, Mr. Ford goes further, 
advocating, and experimenting to 
substantiate his advocacy, that farm- 
ers can grow products that can re- 
ceive their first processing near the 
farm ina small manufacturing plant. 
Will not his newly discovered use of 
soy beans contribute to this end? 

This movement on the part of the 
people themselves is an attempt to 
raise their standards of living,though 
they continue to have low incomes. 
Assistance should be rendered this 
class, if for no other reason than to 
improve housing conditions, which is 
a part of the standard of living. The 
slum areas, the bad housing zones 
of cities (where studies have been 
made) absorb thirty percent or more 
of the city expenses for welfare, 
health, and delinquency, while reve- 
nues collected from these malignant 
centers amount to about ten percent 
of the total. So to help people to live 
away from the slums is to cut down 
the cost of city government. 

The Committee on Large Scale 
Operation of the President’s (Hoov- 
er) Conference on Home Building 
and Home Ownership stated that 
good housing had become a luxury 
product. Even five years ago, when 
the Conference was studying all 
phases of the housing problem, fifty 
million city dwellers were living in 
run-down buildings unfit for human 
habitation. The report of this Com- 
mittee; made in December, 1931, 
stated that if ten percent of the 
population then inadequately housed 
were put in dwellings that would 
meet a minimum health and decency 
standard, the cost would reach five 
and one half billion dollars. 

Families have poor homes because 
their low incomes cannot pay for bet- 
ter ones. Even in 1929, 36 percent of 
the non-farm families in America 
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had an income of less than $1,100, 
while this percent rose to 64 in 1934. 
Unfortunately, under our prevailing 
practice private enterprise cannot 
provide good housing for these fami- 
lies who have such a small amount 
of money to spend. If private in- 
dustry could have handled the job, 
we should have no housing problem. 
Assistance has been provided farm- 
ers through governmental channels 
in production, marketing and owner- 
ship; help has been accorded to fami- 
lies of cities to help save their homes 
from foreclosure. The Government 
has been experimenting in ‘methods 
of assisting the low-income industrial 
and commercial workers, and now, 
with its experience, a modification of 
its program can accomplish much in 
helping this new segment of our 
population to have better homes, bet- 
ter food, better places to rear their 


-children, in fact higher standards of 


living generally. 

A point of great significance is 
that in this movement about the 
cities, rural slums are being created. 
Now a slum is a slum wherever it is 
found, but rural slums are perhaps 
the more vicious, because the rela- 
tively rapid changes of land-use with- 
in cities tend to make for shiftings 
of slums in any given locality. But 
such is not the case in rural areas. 
Therefore, since planning has been 
much talked about, the prevention 
and elimination of rural slums offers 
a unique opportunity for practical 
demonstrations of its real meaning. 

The providing of houses on small 
tracts of land is essentially a local 
matter, and as such the placing of 
homes in the neighborhood of cities 
is part of a city-regional planning 
program. Unfortunately, up to the 
present time, few cities extend their 
planning far beyond their corporate 
limits. This work is a three-way 
task; federal, state, and local. 


FEDERAL PARTICIPATION 


In any housing program of the 
federal government, its first respon- 
sibility should be to assist states and 
cities financially, and place definitely 
in its aims the improvement of the 
standards of living for this class. 
Suitable legislation needs to be en- 
acted, providing methods of co-oper- 
ation with state, county, or city hous- 
ing authorities. The Wagner bill to 
provide for urban housing is coming 
before the Senate. It is pointing the 
way. Provision needs to be made by 
which every urban housing enter- 
prise undertaken by public support 
shall be accompanied by a housing 
program in a zone especially set 
apart in a regional plan to provide 
for houses on small acreages. 

Most of the European countries 
have embarked on some experiment 


to place people on the land in one 
form or another, and to provide bet- 
ter housing. I wish to call attention 
to only one of many examples. The 
city of Stockholm has a Small-House 
Bureau, the purpose of which is to 
provide inexpensive modern dwell- 
ings on small plots for people gain- 
fully employed but receiving only 
moderate or low incomes. This bu- 
reau improves building lots, develops 
house plans, procures materials, gives 
technical instruction, and sees that 
building codes are adhered to. The 
credit advanced to the prospective 
owner is about ninety percent of the 
total cost. The remaining ten percent 
is contributed in labor by the owner, 
This Swedish program suggests 
what local agencies can do in the 
way of providing direct personal as- 
sistance and helping the worker to 
contribute in the way of labor on his 
own dwelling. Moreover, if states 
and municipalities assume _leader- 
ship, the grievous problems of local 
schools, taxation of federally owned 
property by states and municipali- 
ties, and of local fire, health, and po- 
lice protection, will be eliminated. 


RESEARCH AND EXPERIMENT 


The federal government has an- 
other distinct function to perform, in 
addition to extending credit and en- 
couraging legislation setting up co- 
operative machinery—that is the 
carrying on of research and experi- 
ment in housing. Its own present 
activities afford examples. Thus, the 
Forest Products Laboratory of the 
Forest Service, at Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, has developed a prefabricated all- 
wood house which under tests has 
been constructed in twenty-one hours. 
The basic structural unit of this 
house is a panel which consists of 
two plywood faces glued to either 
side of an inner structural frame. 

I am neither an architect nor an 
engineer, but I have friends in both 
professions, and from working with 
them I have come to believe that the 
building of houses commensurate 
with the known principles of archi- 
tecture and engineering is only in 
the embryo state. 

As in agriculture, in commerce, in 
labor, and in the administration of 
justice, the federal government has 
its place, so has it in the improve- 
ment of living for that class of our 
population that desires to live on the 
land, with only a few acres. To uti- 
lize the valuable experience it has 
gained, and turn it to improve living, 
all the efforts that have been made 
in the housing field by the Public 
Works Administration, the Division 
of Subsistence Homesteads, the Fed- 
eral Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion, and the Resettlement Adminis- 
tration, will not have been in vain. 
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COLONIES 


THAT PAY 


BY G. H. SEYBOLD 


Dutch East Indies, happiest of colonial isles, 


serve as a model for benevolent imperialism 


OLLAND is not referred to these 
days as a nation of military im- 
portance. Yet she emerges, after 450 
years during which northern peoples 
have been dividing up the backward 
regions of the globe, as the third 
colonial power. The 7 million descend- 
ants of the people Caesar called 
Batavii, when he invaded their 
swamps, have not only retained their 
position in Europe, they have gained 
and held dominion over some 65 mil- 
lion tropical natives, in an island 
empire stretching 3,000 miles from 
east to west in the equatorial Malay 
archipelago. 

Only one-sixth as large as France’s 
4,575,000 square miles of colonies, 
Dutch East Indies exceeds them in 
population and productivity. And it 
is a close rival in total trade, the 
ratio being about 8 to 6. 

These Dutch colonies produce 99 
per cent of the world’s quinine and 50 
per cent of its wrapper tobacco. They 
could nearly, if not quite, meet the 
entire demand for rubber at the 
present rate of consumption. They 
produce 20 per cent of the world’s 
copra and tin, 11 per cent of its pe- 
troleum; and Java is the second larg- 
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est exporter of cane sugar. Palm-oil 
exports seriously threaten the jungle 
industry of West Africa, and sisal 
production is making heavy inroads 
on the henequen of Yucatan. Tea 
exports are one-eighth of world re- 
quirements. Tapioca products com- 
mand the highest prices in world 
markets. Dutch East Indies are the 
principal source of gums, such as 
benjamin and damar, and of essential 
oils, citronella, patchouli, lemon- 
grass, and cajeput. They supply most 
of the world’s rattan, export some 
80,000 tons of coffee, and Jarge quan- 
tities of cloves, nutmeg, pepper, and 
other spices, 


SEAWAY TO THE EAST 


It was an adventure in spices that 
first established a Dutch foothold in 
these distant regions. Portugal had 
acquired from Spain the rights 
claimed as a result of the’ Magellan 
expedition of 1521, and enjoyed with 
some vicissitudes the enormous prof- 
its of the spice trade of Europe un- 
til after 1600. Before discovery of 
the sea route this trade had been by 
caravan, centered mainly at Frank- 
furt. Thereafter it went by sea from 
Portugal to the ports of the Rhine 
and Scheldt in Holland. 

Portugal made the mistake of per- 
secuting the Jews. Many of these 
fled to Holland, taking with them an 
intimate knowledge of the spice 
trade, and there instigated the Dutch 
to acquire sources of supply. Hol- 
land had completely ousted the Por- 
tuguese from the eastern islands by 
1644 and began the long conflict with 
the British East India Company, 
eventually forcing that organization 
out and compelling it to concentrate 
on India. The Dutch lost their islands 
from 1811 to 1818. Then liquidation 
of the Napoleonic period by the treaty 
of Vienna provided that England 
should return them. 

Sir Stamford Raffles, in 1819, 
filched from the Dutch the great 
cross-roads of the world in the al- 
most uninhabited island of Singa- 
pore, which the Dutch had complete- 
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ly neglected, failing to recognize its 
strategic importance. By a treaty of 
1824, British possession was co:- 
firmed, which permanently establis‘1- 
ed the English on the Malay penin- 
sula and left the Dutch in practically 
all their present territories. 

Thus did the humble nutmeg play 
its part in determining the course of 
empire. The profit in cloves, cinna- 
mon, and pepper not only led men to 
explore the world, but caused con- 
tinuous war for 200 years in the dis- 
tant seas and islands of the tropical 
Orient. In 1623 the tax on pepper in 
England was $1.25 a pound, and only 
a hundred years ago it was 63 cents. 

Holland’s principal rival in the 
production of tropical commodities 
is, of course, Great Britain. And it 
would be ignoring an obvious political 
fact to assume that rapprochement 
between the two, in agreements to 
restrict output and raise prices, was 
brought about by purely economic 
causes. Japan has map-making am- 
bitions in the southern Pacific; for 
the remote future, perhaps, but they 
may spring into prominence as a re- 
sult of commercial assaults she is 
making on Dutch Indies markets. It 
would hardly be in harmony with 
Dutch interests to turn a deaf ear to 
British proposals for economic codp- 
eration, since Holland is militarily 
impotent in the eastern islands and 
Britain is completing at Singapore 
one of the strongest naval bases in 
the world. 

Singapore harbor is ringed-about 
by Dutch islands, limiting the gaze 
of the traveler looking out from the 
verandah of Raffles Hotel. In the 
hands of the Japanese these islands 
would be a menace which British im- 
perial interests could not tolerate. 
Aside from this fact, Britain claims a 
sort of reversion right to the islands. 
The treaty of 1824 provides that none 
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of the ceded territories shall be “at 
any time transferred to any other 
power. In case of the said posses- 
sions being abandoned by one of the 
present contracting parties, the right 
of occupation thereof shall imme- 
diately pass to the other.” Nations 
are not in the habit of abandoning 
territories in these days; but the 
Dutch need protection, and it ac- 
cords with British self-interest to 
give it to them. 

The result, whatever the causes, is 
that Great Britain and Holland are 
principals in international agree- 
ments for the control and price im- 
provement of tin, rubber, and tea. 
These agreements have increased the 
price of tin by $500 a ton, raised rub- 
ber from 5 to 12 cents a pound, and 
doubled the price of tea. Since these 
prices have been attained by restrict- 
ing output, there is some argument 
as to whether producers are better 
off. But there is no doubt that the ar- 
rangements have alleviated disas- 
trous situations in those commodities. 

British brought rubber from the 
Amazon twenty years before it was 
planted commercially in their posses- 
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sions in Malaya. But their mishan- 
dling of the low price situation in 
the early 1920’s seriously impaired 
their dominant position. High prices 
caused by the restriction of rubber 
output from British territories in 
1922-1928 induced the development 
of nearly 2,000,000 acres by natives 
of the Dutch Indies. It is now esti- 
mated by the best authorities that 
native output at an economic price, 
say 6 cents, would approximate 700,- 
000 tons. This, with the output of 
European properties, would enable 
Netherlands Indies nearly to meet 
the present world rubber demand of 
some 900,000 tons. 

Refusing to join in the earlier at- 
tempt of London magnates to con- 
trol rubber output, the Dutch have 
entered the present scheme on an in- 
equitable basis. With a British- 
Dutch acreage ratio of 54-42, the 
Dutch have accepted a share in pro- 
duction quotas of 62-37. (Roughly, 
9 to 7 for Britain in acres; and 9 to 
5.4 in production.) This is funda- 
mentally unsound because of the 
pressure it exerts on Dutch native 
producers, and it is the principal rea- 


son why the scheme has failed to 
raise prices to profitable levels. Some 
adjustment will be essential before 
the plan can be successful. The gross 
value of Holland’s present share in 
rubber production in the Dutch 
islands is about $80,000,000 annually. 

Rubber is only one of the products 
which, in highly organized planta- 
tion’, has killed a primitive jungle 
industry. The cinchona tree, indige- 
nous to Peru, has supplied Java with 
an almost complete monopoly of the 
quinine products of the world. Cul- 
tivation is confined to Java. Here 
again overproduction has _necessi- 
tated methods of internal control to 
restrict supplies. By selection and 
breeding, the quinine content of the 
bark has been enormously increased. 
The prices at which the Bandoeng 
monopoly supplies the demand have 
not been without criticism, in view 
of the absolute necessity of their 
product in combating malaria. 

The Dutch penchant for monopoly 
may be no more characteristic of 
them than of other peoples, but it has 
an important part in the history of 
their eastern possessions. The Dutch 
East India Company fought for years 
to establish and maintain a monopoly 
of the spice trade, and it dominated 
the eastern seas throughout the whole 
of the seventeenth century. It was 
the desire to prevent reéstablishment 
of such a monopoly that inspired 
Raffles to seize Singapore, thus get- 
ting control for the British of a trad- 
ing center guarding the eastern end 
of the Straits of Malacca. 

In nothing is this monopoly spirit 
better illustrated than in Dutch con- 
trol of Sumatra wrapper tobacco. 
They have been materially aided by 
the fact that if there is any other 
place on earth where it can be pro- 


RICE 


Skilful irrigation and favorable cli- 
mate make three crops a year possible 
in many of these terraced fields. The 


planting; and, right, a harvest scene 
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duced with equal economy and com- 
parable quality, that place has not 
been discovered. But within Su- 
matra itself they have met the com- 
petition of all nationalities, and only 
a small group of Dutch companies 
with interlocking directorates re- 
mains in the field today. 

Since cultivation began in 1863, to- 
bacco produced on the Sumatra East 
Coast has sold for nearly a billion 
dollars. Its cultivation once spread 
out into the hinterland, where soil 
and climate are not so well adapted; 
but today it is confined to the re- 
stricted area where it began. At- 
tempts have been made to grow Su- 
matra wrapper tobacco in Borneo 
and in the United States, where 
cheesecloth is used to provide the 
equivalent of the haze which protects 
it from a tropical sun in its original 
habitat. None of these efforts has 
provided real competition. 

Competition within Sumatra has 
been maintained by control of the 
market. Every pound must be sold 
in Amsterdam under sealed bids. 
Since Sumatra produces half the 
wrapper tobacco of the world (and 
all wrapper for medium and higher 
priced cigars), Amsterdam. has be- 
come the world market for wrapper 
tobaccos, except those grown in 
America. The better grades have sold 
for more than $6 a pound, but the 
average for the whole crop in the past 
five years has been about 60 cents. 
Crops are restricted by private agree- 
ment among the growers, who com- 
prise only fourteen companies. Pres- 
ent plantings are only 60 per cent of 
1929, owing to depression demand. 

This high-grade wrapper tobacco 
industry is free of competition from 
native growers, because the native is 
not capable of applying the precision 
in technical curing: processes neces- 
sary to production, even if capable of 
the persistence essential to produc- 
tion of a crop. The plant is so ex- 
hausting to the soil that land must 
lie fallow for eight years, during 
which time it clothes itself with a 
heavy growth of jungle. Some 30,000 
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to 40,000 acres must be cleared every 
year, and after the crop is off (the 


‘growing season is only forty days) 


local Malays are permitted to plant 
one rice crop. Severe criticism has 
been expressed by government econ- 
omists as to the social justification 
of an industry which holds seven- 
eighths of the land out of cultivation. 
But with a surfeit of tropical prod- 
ucts glutting world markets, tobacco 
companies are not likely soon to be 
disturbed in their activities. 

Competition of native producers in 
other crops makes it difficult for the 
white man to secure a profit. He has 
been ousted from copra, and it is now 
a question whether rubber will not 
go native. One of the strongest Dutch 
agricultural companies has made it 
a policy not to undertake any culti- 
vation which does not involve com- 
plicated technical processes. 

This has brought about a ransack- 
ing of the world for necessities which 
could be produced economically in 
the rich land of sparsely populated 
Sumatra. Some twenty years ago the 
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oil palm was planted systematically 
for the first time on the Sumatra east 
coast. Oil from the nuts of this tree 
has been for centuries a staple of 
soap manufacturers, and was so char- 
acteristic a product of the Guinea 
Coast of Africa that the mouths of 
the Niger delta were known to skip- 
pers as oil rivers. Sumatra is now 
exporting some 140,000 tons of palm 
oil annually. Since world consump- 
tion has been about 200,000 tons, the 
African jungle produce seems due 
for a minor position. 

Similarly, the sisal hemp plant is 
now cultivated extensively in both 
Sumatra and Java, and the product 
commands the highest prices on 
world markets. Previously this fiber 
—used in binder twine and in rope 
next in quality to that of Manila 
hemp—came almost exclusively from 
Yucatan. Its stripping from the pulp 
of the leaves requires heavy and 
powerful machinery. It is grown in 
rotation with cassava, from the roots 
of which tapioca products are made. 
The latter also demands an elaborate 
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plant for best results in manufacture. 
These cultivations are beyond native 
competition. 

The capacity of the archipelago in 
Dutch hands to supply the world de- 
mand for tropical products will not 
reach its limits for many generations 
to come. In Java and Madura there 
is practically no possibility of expan- 
sion, but other regions have not been 
scratched. Of the four largest is- 
lands of economic importance in the 
world, Dutch colonies include all of 
Sumatra, 163,000 square miles; 151,- 
000 out of the 312,000 of New Gui- 
nea; and 206,000 of the 293,000 
square miles of Borneo. Madagascar, 
third largest, is a French possession. 

Java is the most densely populated 
land mass in the world, with nearly 
45,000,000 people on 50,000 square 
miles. Relative productivity is dif- 
ficult to measure, but it is not far 
from correct to say that no similar 
area of the earth’s surface yields 
such rich returns in response to hu- 
man effort. Java not only feeds its 
teeming millions, but normally ex- 
ports a surplus over imports averag- 
ing about $100,000,000 annually. 

Primarily agricultural up to the 
present, the inroads of Japan in Java 
are likely to exercise a profound 
change in the island’s economy. Jap- 
anese products have seriously re- 
duced the share of Holland and Great 
Britain in the import of manufac- 
tured goods, and the balance of 
Japan’s trade for 1934 was more than 
$71,000,000 in Japan’s favor. It is 
hard to compete against rivals who 
sell a cotton shirt in Java for 4 cents 
—shirts that would cost an American 
manufacturer 20 cents to make. Or 
against merchandising of a bicycle 
in Batavia for 714 guilders, that a 
Dutch maker could not sell for less 
than 75. As protection the Dutch 
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have tried to establish a quota sys- 
tem, but for better defense they are 
planning a long-range industrializa- 
tion program. 

Success along these lines should 
not be difficult. While the island is 
mainly agricultural, the preparation 
of many products for market re- 
quires power machinery. In rail- 
roads, hydro-electric plants, rice and 
sugar mills, tea and rubber factories, 
there already is an advanced tech- 
nology employing native labor which 
is susceptible to mechanical training. 

The other islands are likely to re- 
main for many years in an agricul- 
tural state. Reserves of timber and 
land in Sumatra, Borneo, and New 
Guinea are enormous. The latter two 
have not even been completely ex- 
plored. The fringes of Borneo are 
important for rubber, petroleum, and 
rattan. New Guinea formerly ex- 


PEACE 


The palace of the Dutch governor, in 
the extensive botanical gardens of 
Buitenzorg. Below, the slow-moving 


barges. of Batavia’s street canals 


ported birds of paradise, but has re- 
lapsed into its former réle as a fruit- 
ful field for the naturalist. Banka and 
Biliton will remain sources of tin, and 
the ancient Spice Islands will con- 
tinue to market the cloves, cinnamon, 
and nutmegs which were the cause 
of so much strife when men were in 
their geographical infancy. 

These happy isles have not been 
so happy in .the past six years of 
economic dyspepsia. Their total trade 
has shrunk 69 per cent, but is be- 
ginning to recover. Our business with 
them was $127,000,000 in 1929, and 
only $39,000,000 in 1933. But we 
bought much more than figures in- 
dicate, because of rubber sold in 
Singapore and tobacco sold in Am- 
sterdam. American investments in 
the islands, mainly in rubber, oil, 
and tapioca, total some $75,000,000. 

Holland has held tenaciously to 
possibly the richest region for a 
longer time than white men have 
been domiciled in the western hemi- 
sphere. It is now an integral part of 
the Dutch nation politically, and is 
essential to her economic existence. 
Germany demands colonies, Italy 
goes out to get them, and Japan is 
rising to institute what may be a new 
cycle of expansion. Holland would 
be unable to defend what she holds, 
but any aggressor would have to de- 
feat Great Britain to get it. With 


their experience in the colonial field, - 


it is to the interest of the world that 


Netherlands Indies shall remain in - 


humane Dutch hands. 
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New Jobs for Old Books 


BY FRED C. KELLY 


Hospitals, orphanages, prisons can use your surplus 


books. Why not lead a loeal book-sharing campaign? 


IHOULD youstart snooping around 
the house for old books, which 
you are reasonably sure will never be 
opened again by any of your family, 
you probably will be surprised at how 
many will turn up. Try it. Then con- 
sider the results if a similar check-up 
were made in the homes of friends. 
How easy it would be to corral a 
hundred volumes in half an hour. 

Here liesa grand opportunity toper- 
form an important service. Hospitals, 
orphanages, and similar institutions 
are in constant need of books—all 
kinds of books. The volumes gathered 
in a short campaign in your own com- 
munity would bring thousands of 
hours of enjoyment to shut-ins. It is 
a project to aroyse enthusiasm and 
teamwork in any women’s club, 
church, or luncheon group. Only 
those who have observed the delight 
at the receiving end can tell you how 
deeply your efforts will beappreciated. 

As an example of what can be done 
by an individual with initiative, there 
is Warden Lawes of Sing Sing and the 
book-sharing campaign he launched 
in New York. Suspecting that other 
institutions were as badly in need of 
books as his own, he wrote nearly a 
thousand letters and learned that 
there was great need for books and 
little money to buy them. Lawes dis- 
cussed the problem with friends. The 
result was an organization which in a 
single month collected more than 
300,000 books. 

This sort of thing could be done in 
other communities with considerably 
less effort, for New York is the worst 
place in the country to find surplus 
books in people’s homes. Most of its 
families live in cramped apartments, 
without space for storing old books; 
and most families move fairly often. 
Books do not accumulate. 

However, the New York organizers 
picked up a good many pointers that 
will be useful to book-sharers else- 
where. It is important, they found, 
to have such a movement well-spon- 
sored. Well-known names and Cham- 
ber of Commerce backing are great 
aids in getting things going. Many 
newspaper editors, and announcers 
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on local radio stations, are willing to 
devote a minute or a paragraph to 
telling of the book-drive and the 
locations of receiving depots. 

The ideal place to seek book dona- 
tions is a large house, having an 
attic, in which a fairly prosperous 
family has lived for years. Such 
houses yield books in scads. 

Vastly more books can be collected 
if trucks or automobiles are sent to 
people’s homes than if one depends 
upon the donors to bring in the books. 
A most essential part of the job is 
proper classification of all volumes 
received. No matter how valuable 
the book, it may be worthless if sent 
to the wrong place. Textbooks are 
greatly needed, although they are 
the most difficult to obtain. People 
have a sentimental regard for their 
old schoolbuvuxs. 

An effective plan for quick results 
is the chain telephone call. A woman 
telephones to ten of her friends, and 
asks each one to call ten others. One 
young woman in a Connecticut vil- 
lage rounded up 500 books by this 
means in about two hours. In big 
apartment houses a worker calls on 
the woman who has lived there longest 
and knows the most people, and asks 
her to spread the word. 


TWO-THIRDS ARE FICTION 


One of the chief administrators of 
the New York drive favors making a 
preliminary campaign at least a 
month ahead of the real drive. “If 
people know in advance that they 
will be asked to donate books, they 
will have ample time to sort out 
books that can be spared,” she says. 
“We find, too, that people like to 
know exactly what institutions are 
to receive the books.” 

Everybody at book-sharing head- 
quarters in New York seemed to be 
having a good time. One woman re- 
marked, “If people can enjoy bridge 
just for the satisfaction of a high 
score, why not use our wits to make 
a high score in collecting books?” 

About two-thirds of all books 
received were fiction. This about rep- 
resents the demand in various insti- 


tutions; nearly all can use two books 
of fiction to one of other classifica- 
tions. Even fiction of mediocre quality 
is useful. Directors of correctional 
institutions say that anything at all 
which leads people into reading habits 
is a gain. Many start on mystery 
stories and work up to biographies 
and the classics. 

It was feared that many of the 
books donated would be obsolete, or 
plain trash. But the bulk was of 
surprisingly high quality. Books that 
could be treated only as trash totaled 
less than 1 per cent—and even those 
could be sold as waste paper to help 
raise funds. An occasional volume 
had rarity value as a first edition, or 
contained a valuable autograph, and 
could be sold for more than its origi- 
nal cost. Tattered books are repaired 
in institutions where arts and crafts 
are taught. Even old, torn picture- 
books are useful. 

Nearly every type of institution 
has its own peculiar needs. Orphan 
asylums never have enough books of 
the Tarkington and O. Henry varie- 
ties. Homes for the aged have a 
special demand for books on travel. 
The Travelers’ Aid Society asked for 
books dealing with questions of eti- 
quette. A demand still exists for 
fairy tales. Scores of institutions 
requested works on vocational coun- 
seling, and for books on hobbies. 

One encouraging example of suc- 
cess in such work is the American 
Merchant Marine Library Associa- 
tion, that has been collecting books 
in a dozen or more cities—in some of 
which they have “book boxes” at 
railway stations. These books go to 
seamen on 1100 merchant ships, and 
to men in the coast-guard and light- 
house services. Last year that organ- 
ization distributed 250,000 books and 
151,00 magazines. Many a sailor has 
discovered that an hour a day of 
concentration on almost any subject 
can, in two or three years, make him 
pretty much of an authority. 

No one knows how many millions 
of books are lying unused in homes 
all over the United States. Certainly 
there is not a village or hamlet but 
could be made to yield a share. Here 
is buried treasure just waiting to be 
dug up and redistributed among 
thousands of shut-ins whose lives 
now drag out in forlorn monotony 

for lack of entertainment. 
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REHIND THE FOREIGN NEWS 


THE NEXT WAR: Germany vs Russia 


Which Side for You? 


Fascism and communism at each 
other’s throat is the forecast of the 
nextholoeaust. Where would your 


sympathies lie? 


Mos POLITICAL critics are now in 
agreement as to a “coming” 
big-scale war, and it is further agreed 
that the two principal antagonists 
will be Nazi Germany and Soviet Rus- 
sia. There is more than mere political 
and imperialist rivalry involved in 
the matter; it should be a battle be- 
tween world philosophies and neo- 
cultures. 

Germany and Russia are both un- 
der absolute dictatorships, quite 
without civil liberties; and with eco- 
nomic liberties completely eliminated 
in the case of Russia, partially so in 
the case of Germany. Otherwise, and 
more importantly, the two states 
stand at opposite poles: Germany is 
anti-semitic, ultra-nationalist, com- 
mitted to the race-struggle and race 
heredity, traditionalist in all things, 
basically non-humanitarian and mili- 
taristic. Russia, in turn, is inter- 
nationalist, a stern believer in class 
environment, committed to the class- 
struggle concept, fiercely progressive, 
given to rushing humanitarianism 


BY ROGER SHAW 


forward by a paradoxical violence. 
Russia is obsessively economic- 
minded; Germany is wildly romantic. 

Hitler would like to take over Rus- 
sian Ukraine and the Baltic coastline 
by force of arms, while Stalin would 
like to convert Germany to the red 
creed of communism as a counter- 
measure. Doubtless each of the two 
major countries involved would have 
allies in this great clash of imperial- 
ism versus a new sort of “religion”. 
Germany and Russia are arming to 
the teeth as this is written, forging 
weapons, drilling technicians, stir- 
ring up enthusiasm. 

Both states have their vague in- 
ternational networks, their sympa- 
thizers and admirers throughout the 
world—the “proletarian” versus the 
“nordic” internationals. In the “com- 
ing” clash, America will be neutral 
—but hardly the Americans. Where 
will their sympathies lie as they 
keep themselves rigorously out? 

The matter is of more than aca- 
demic interest, and this department 
—Behind the Foreign. ~ vs—is seek- 
ing an advance verdict. Review of 
Reviews readers represent a fair 
cross-section of American opinion, 
and their participation in the follow- 
ing test-vote is solicited by the edi- 
tors. Full results of this nation-wide 
ballot will be published by our de- 





GERMANY 


Die eel S08 cic ciceiicccina State 


Dir Mena 48. ki ioii oko. cassiiccccciees 
(Do not sign your name) 





In case of war between Nazi Germany and Soviet 
Russia, my private sympathies would be with— 


RUSSIA 


Please mark your preference on the 
above ballot, tear out and mail to 
Roger Shaw, Review of Reviews, 
233 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. Letters 
or postcards will also be counted in 
the balloting. 
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partment in the August number, 
with an accompanying analysis. 
Readers will please mark their gen- 
eralized war-preference and mail to 
Roger Shaw, Review of Reviews, 233 
Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 


Imperial Rome 


Glory-trappings of an ancient em- 
pire have been revived by Caesar 
Mussolini, following his knockout 
victory in Africa 


HEN NAPOLEON Bonaparte made 

himself French emperor in 1804, 
he forgave everybody for everything. 
Liberal dissenters at home were 
allowed to protest, and Bourbon em- 
igres were recalled from their exile 
abroad. The Corsican sought to unify 
all factions under his soaring eagles. 
Now Mussolini has followed the Na- 
poleonic tactics, for success has made 
him tolerant. 

His new Italian empire has been 
proclaimed, with Vic Emmanuel as 
dummy emperor, and hundreds of 
anti-fascists have been freed from 
internment in the Lipari Islands, or 
recalled from their havens of exile 
abroad. Big business has been na- 
tionalized, and Musso-Italian pros- 
pects have never seemed brighter. Just 
as the Corsican ogre was a dictator 
of the left, so the Iron Duce has final- 
ly showed his hand as a leftist boss. 

The slaves of Ethiopia have, for 
the most part, been freed; and there 
were close to 3 million of them under 
the ex-regime of runaway Haile 
Selassie. Mussolini plans to subdi- 
vide Ethiopia into kindred units, for 
the natives vary from Christian to 
Mohammedan and from semitic to 
negroid; and to settle perhaps a mil- 
lion immigrant Italians on the healthy 
interior plateau, a suitable ranching 
and farming country. There may be 
coal, iron, oil, gold, and platinum in 
Ethiopia—fair game for prospectors. 
Meanwhile, industrious Italians are 
willing to work shoulder to shoulder 
with the natives on equal terms— 
something that the lordly colonizers 
of England, France, or Germany have 
been unwilling to do in the past. 
After all, Italian day-labor rather 
than the Italian soldiery conquered 
the land of the Judah Lion. Road- 
building did it. 
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The Italian empire now contains 
the peninsula proper, North African 
Libya on the Mediterranean, and 
Ethiopia, to which are added adjacent 
Eritrea and Somaliland. Imperial 
Mussolini has long enjoyed the un- 
mitigated hostility of all leftists. But 
now the left-minded poet Ezra Pound 
comes out in loud praise of the Iron 
Duce, in a very stimulating book 
which compares him to our own 
Jefferson. To date, Benito has been 
admired by the plutocrats of the 
world, America included, but here is 
tribute from an American radical 
and debunker. (His weird testimony 
ispublished by Liveright.) Mussolini, 
whether one likes him or not, is 
neither fool, fanatic, nor neurotic. 

Your correspondent, who opposed 
him vigorously in the Ethiopian war, 
feels none the less that the forgotten 


men and women of East Africa will’ 


be better off under the comparatively 
enlightened Italian sway. Colonial 
imperialism — 1936 variety —is at 
least one step better than a native 
despotism with slave-trade chief- 
tains, tropical epidemics, and a de- 
based form of Christianity. The mi- 
nority of Mohammedan Ethiopians, 
heretofore discriminated against by 
“Christian” witch-doctors of Haile 
Selassie, will now receive religious 
equality from the agnostic fascists 
of Italy. From a realistic standpoint, 
and even from the viewpoint of 
humanitarianism, there are worse 
things than Rome-in-Africa. 


Red Warbird 


There are able military men in 
Soviet Russia, such as famous 
Tukachevski who barely failed 
at Warsaw in frenzied 1920 


LEMENT VOROSHILOV is the Soviet 
commissar for defense. He is 
one of five red field-marshals, newly 
created as the Russian army turns 
bourgeois. Others of importance are 
Budenny and Bluecher; but the most 
experienced of Russian military men 
is Mike Tukachevski, whose middle- 
name is Nikolaievich. His career has 
been an active one, and his present 
activities are worth attention. 
Tukachevski is of noble birth, and 
was an officer of the Czar’s imperial 
guards before the World War. In 
1914 he greatly distinguished him- 
self by his fightmanship, and was 
captured by the Germans, to be in- 
terned at Ingolstadt in Bavaria. He 
made four unsuccessful attempts to 
€scape. Meanwhile, the Russian rev- 
olution broke out in 1917, and the 
pPrisoner—despite his purple origin 
—Sympathized with the proletarians. 
In jail he went red. 
On a fifth attempt he escaped 
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from the Germans, and regained rev- 
olutionary Leningrad. He joined the 
communist party, and promptly rose 
high in the ranks of the new red 
army. In the Russian civil war he 
commanded the First Group with 
success; and later, heading the Fifth 
Group, he defeated the whites and 
Czechs of Admiral Kolchak in Si- 
beria. Kolchak’s tough troopers 
were the greatest menace ever met 
by the Soviets, who were strug- 
gling on sixteen battle fronts. Tuka- 
chevski was then 27. This was late 
in 1919. 

In 1920 Poland attacked the Soviet 
Union, attempting to annex that 
Ukrainian province which she still 
covets, with the Germans, under the 
so-called Rosenberg Plan. Tukachev- 
ski overwhelmed the Poles, chasing 
them to the very gates of Warsaw, 
where by a miracle the red army 
was defeated by Dictator Pilsudski 
and Marshal Weygand of France. 
Tukachevski wrote a book about it: 
“The Campaign on the Vistula.” Its 
self-criticism was frank, and its 
military exposition was masterly in 
the extreme. 

Tukachevski did not believe in the 
informal character of the original 
red army, and advocated instead a 
highly-specialized force of experts 
and technocrats. Red army reforms 
and reorganization have been large- 
ly his work, and the Russian fight- 
force of today—at least on paper— 
is well nigh faultless in the technical 
sense. This job took more than ten 
years of hard work by skilful red 
Mike, assistant defense commissar. 

Tukachevski has been in close 


consultation of late with the French 
general staff, some of whose mem- 
bers fought against him in the civil 
war. He has, too, been to London to 
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WIDE WORLD 


RUSSIAN MARSHALS 


These are the five new field-marshals of 
Soviet Russia. Tukachevski is front-row, 
on the left. Middle-front is Defense 
Commissar Voroshilov; right-front is 
Yegoroyvy. Back-row contains Cossack 


Budenny (left) and Bluecher (right) 


confer. As an ex-aristocrat, his man- 
ners are faultless, and his smooth- 
ness wins him favor in contacts with 
the British ruling-class or the formal 
French. His modernized red army 
totals 1,300,000 real effectives, with 
perhaps 13 million reservists of 
questionable value. His first-line 
troops are excellent, however, with 
super-education, high morale, and a 
50 per cent membership in the om- 
nipotent communist party. Each in- 
fantry regiment includes field-guns, 
airplanes, tanks, and gas; so that it 
is, in effect, a miniature division for 
independent maneuver over the vast 
steppes of Russia. 

Propaganda for “conversion” has 
been carefully organized, and any 
red soldier is expected to out-argue 
his “enemies” as well as out-fight 
them. Joint operations between 
French and Russian armies have 
been planned in case of war with the 
Third Reich, and Tukachevski has 
acted as agent for this martial lia- 
ison between the tricolor rooster 
and the red bear. The French, how- 
ever, cannot be relied on! Russia can 
beat Japan hands down, if the Ger- 
mans and Poles stay out. Whether 
the reds can defend Ukraine and Si- 
beria simultaneously is another ques- 
tion, for German Mars is a tougher 
customer, by and large, than Rus- 
sian Marx. 
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French Strongboy? 


Best bet as leader of a fascist 
Franee would be little-known 
Jean Chiappe, dapper, able, and 
reputed tough 


OW LONG WILL the French Popu- 

lar Front hold together? It is 
composed of liberals, socialists, and 
communists, not very congenial an 
amalgam at best. In opposition are 
the fascist leagues—Croix de Feu, 
Action Francaise, Francistes, and 
others. These believe in the coup 
d'etat, not in voting, and desire a 
dictatorship after the manner of 
next-door Italy. They have not yet 
contested the great electoral victory 
of the Popular Front in May, for 
their need is a real leader with dic- 
tatorial abilities. 

Colonel de la Rocque, titled chief 
of the Croix de Feu, has been men- 
tioned frequently as the coming 
French Mussolini. This is a very bad 
guess. He is a well-meaning, rather 
dreamy young aristocrat, quite lack- 
ing in fascist toughness, not even a 
vengeful agitator. Despite his fiery 
speeches and worship of traditional- 
ism—that fascist fetish—he is fun- 
damentally a law-abiding gentleman. 
This is weakness. 

The Action Francaise leaders are 
so rough and ready that they are 
fantastic. They are, furthermore, 
monarchist and ultra-clerical, which 
offends the vast majority of French- 
men. Brilliant and violent, they are 
completely impractical despite the 
literary stars that adorn their some- 
what goofy movement. 

Andre Tardieu, former premier, 
has fascist sympathies. But he is not 
a man of action, nor a potential fre- 
quenter of barricades, despite his 
undoubted administrative abilities. 
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M. Jean Chiappe 


Will this Parisian cop ever become dic- 


tator of the French? Is he the man on 


a white horse, as the saying goes? Time 
will tell, as will the record of his foes 


There is, however, a man called 
Jean Chiappe. Here is a best bet 
for French fascism, if it ever mate- 
rializes. Chiappe smacks of the 
Paris sansculottes. He is of the peo- 
ple, and worked his way up from a 
rank-and-file cop to Paris prefect of 
police, or virtual town dictator. The 
big-city masses adore him, and speak 
his language. 

Chiappe is still comparatively 
young, yet a hardened man of action. 
He is a practical politician, ambi- 
tious, with certain influential connec- 
tions. Your modern fascist dictator 
must be a commoner, with a mass 
backing. Chiappe is and has all this. 
His is the argot of the boulevards. 
He is tough and dapper, Jimmy 
Walker-like. 

He is too the mortal enemy of 
Edouard Daladier, liberal leader in 
the Popular Front, for Daladier— 
when premier—removed him from 
office just before the fierce rioting 
in Paris of February, 1934. Daladier 
considered Chiappe as too fascist, 
and it was the fascist and monarch- 
ist elements which turned Paris into 
a shambles and caused the resigna- 
tion of Daladier at that time. Now 
Daladier has staged a come-back; 
Chiappe has been elected to the new 
parliament. 

Fascism and- knock-down police- 
manship have certain points in com- 
mon, and an embittered ex-police- 
man like Chiappe is a special danger. 
Blum and Daladier know this, and 
rely on the general strike as a weap- 
on to match fascist coups. 

Chiappe has not attached himself 
to any one of the fascist leagues. 
This is wise of him, for the leagues 
are in competition with one another, 
and need an outsider—a practical 
manipulator of proved courage—for 
purposes of unification. Chiappe is 
not interested in theories, but large- 
ly in power and in himself. He has 
a Tammany Hall attitude toward 
liberals, pinks, or reds. 

M. Jean has another asset. He has 
Huguenot connections, so cannot be 
accused of feudal-reactionary ten- 
dencies by the Popular Front. In 
French politics, the Catholic estab- 
lishment is an age-old friend of die- 
hard conservatism, and the liberals 
of Daladier and Herriot are anti- 
clerical, not anti-capitalist. Fascism 
without clerical connections would 
have a better chance in France than 
any priest-sponsored, pope-favored 
swing to the right. Therein lies the 
essential weakness of General Max 





Weygand, Belgian-born, fascist. 
minded, right-hand man of old Gen. 
eral Foch. Weygand, like his late la- 
mented master, is ultra-clerical, 
Little or nothing is heard of Jean 
Chiappe at present. But realists of 
the right—bitter over their decisive 
defeat at the Maytime polls—hear 
him well in mind. Fascism is social- 
ly democratic and anti-religious in 
Italy and across the Rhine, and in 
France above all it would have to 
take this form. France still containg 
200,000 fighting fascists, and be it 
remembered that it took only 50,000 
Bolshevists to make a Russian reyo- 
lution in an empire of 180 million, 
Meanwhile, the Popular Front 
means alliance with Russia and 
friendly codperation with England 
in the international trenches. Fas- 
cism for France would lead direct to 
anglophobia and red-baiting. Popu- 
lar Front or fascism, either one, is 
bound to push an increasing nation- 
alization of the hitherto omnipotent 
Bank of France, that maker and un- 
maker of republican governments. 
Comes the man-on-a-white-horse, and 
there will be no republican govern- 
ments. What price Chiappe? 


Hitler’s Mercury 


Herr General Von Ribbentrop 
wings his way between the inter- 
national gods on diplomatic mis- 


sions of very varied scope 


Hees PET-SPECIAL ambassador- 
at-large is a blonde Rhinelander 
—General Joachim Von Ribbentrop, 
age 43. He looks rather like Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, is something of an 
orator, and plays extra-good tennis 
and bridge. His agreeable manners 
win him esteem abroad, and his little 
master keeps him on the international 
jump. He is interested in the liquor 
business, especially in champagne, 
and has aristocratic connections 
which are useful. 

But there seem to be inconsisten- 
cies in his record; uncertainties as 
to his past. His nazi friends contra- 
dict the hostile German exiles, who 
say harsh things about this Hitler 
agent who almost lives in fast-travel 
airplanes. What, then, of Herr Rib- 
bentrop, smoothest product of Ger- 
nazy in these piping times? 

The Prager Tagblatt, liberal news- 
paper of Czechoslovakia and very re- 
liable, prints the following conflicting 
testimony as to the man—his friends 
versus his foes: 

His pals say that Ribbentrop 
springs from an old Rhenish fam- 
ily, the son of a certain Richard Von 
Ribbentrop and his wife, born Sophie 
Hertwig. 
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Academy in Metz; college in Gren- 
oble and London; was an excellent 


student. 


Emigrated to Canada at 18; worked 
for several import houses; went 
through severe struggles. 


Enlisted with the Twelfth Hussars 
in September, 1914; staff officer 
with General Von Seeckt; in 1918 
gent on a special mission to Turkey; 
entered the reserve with the rank 
of general. 


At first a liberal, then a guest of 
the Herrenclub; became a nazi when 
he reached the conclusion that only 
Hitler could save Germany. 


Entered the wine business; met one 
of the greatest liquor barons; mar- 


ried his daughter and managed his 
business. ... 


His enemies say that Von Ribben- 
trop’s real name is merely Ribben- 
trop. He met by accident an elder- 
ly General Von Ribbentrop, who 
adopted him. 


A mediocre student in Germany; ex- 
pelled from three schools for infrac- 
tions of discipline. 


Dissipated a fortune inherited from 
an uncle in drinking and other de- 
baucheries in London and Paris. 


Drafted in 1915; deserted in 1917 by 
escaping to Sweden during a fur- 
lough; a few months later offered 
his talents to the German intelli- 
gence service, and was sent to the 


DISTILLED FROM THE TRADE 


Interesting sidelights on current business, 


CAMPAIGN MATERIAL 


We are wondering if the Republican 
publicity bureaus are aware of the 
wealth of anti-administration senti- 
ment to be found in almost every busi- 
ness paper today. Typical, and perhaps 
more pertinent than many of these dia- 
tribes are the questions which the cur- 
rent issue of The Foundry reports from 
the Detroit convention of the American 
Foundrymen’s Association. 

“But, what of the future? Lobby and 
convention floor discussion disclosed an 
element of uncertainty. What of the 
unemployment burden so hard to re- 
concile with a shortage of skilled men? 
Where can foundries get help when 
boondoggling pays the same wages and 
raises no sweat? What about mount- 
ing taxes and penalties levied in busi- 
ness by politicians rampant?” 


INDUSTRY HELPS THE FARMER 


From Chemical Industries come the 
following abstracts of papers read at 
the second Farm Chemurgic Council. 

“The fertilizer industry is now truly 
a chemical rather than a scavenger in- 
dustry. Fertilizer value is no longer 
judged on the basis of odor, color, or its 
content of organic matter. Properly- 
formulated complete fertilizers, made 
entirely of inorganic materials, produce 
effects superior to those secured by the 
use of organic mixtures. The choice of 
fertilizer chemicals now available is so 
varied that any special need of soil, 
crop, or climate can readily be met.” 

“Further knowledge of these two raw 
materials—corn starch and corn sugar 
(dextrose), the two most commonly oc- 
curing relatively pure chemical com- 
pounds, available in substantially un- 
limited quantities at an economically 
Practical cost range, will lead to new 
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BEHIND THE FOREIGN NEWS 


Turkish front for special duties of 
various sorts. 


Was a Social-Democrat as long as 
that seemed advantageous; became 
a nazi when the nazis gained power. 


Represented the wine firm of Henck- 
el; courted the owner’s daughter, 
who married him against her 
father’s will. 


There are very few authentic 
Vons in the plebeian nazi movement, 
and hence the relative importance of 
Ribbentrop’s title. Meanwhile—men- 
tioned as the coming German foreign 
minister to succeed crusty old Baron 
Von Neurath—the unworried Ribbi, 
with his winged feet, continues to 
fly high, wide, and handsome. 


gleaned from leading commercial and 


professional journals. By Duart MacLean 


and unknown products which will, in 
all probability, solve many farm prob- 
lems which today we are attempting to 
legislate.” 

Also in the same vein is the follow- 
ing item from Facts About Sugar: 

“With the revival of general business 
activity, interest in the utilization of 
sugar and its by-products for indus- 
trial purposes is showing a healthy re- 
surgence. To take a single example, it 
is to be noted that at the present time 
there are two movements under way 
which may lead to a considerable ex- 
pansion in the demand for alcohol. The 
first, which has taken the form of a bill 
in Congress, would remove the present 
indefensible discrimination against the 
use of alcohol derived from molasses 
for beverage purposes. The second is 
the agitation, steadily gathering force, 
for the mixture of alcohol with gasoline 
as motor fuel.” 


SOME TAX FACTS 


While most of us regard taxation 
subjectively—almost emotionally, The 
Tax Magazine, to whom even the pres- 
ent federal taxes are merely objective 
phenomena, offers an interesting com- 
parison between taxes in this country 
and in Great Britain. 

Exemption ends in a much lower in- 
come class in England than in this 
country. “In Great Britain ‘ability to 
pay’ income tax is presumed to exist 
when a single person has an income in 
excess of $500, or $625 if all earned, and 
when a married person has an income 
in excess of $750, or $937.50 if all 
earned.” 

Another pertinent paragraph, in the 
same article, offers a suggestion abhor- 
rent to the political fraternity, but sin- 
gularly satisfying to a mathematician. 


“During the summer of 1935, when 
the bill which became the Revenue Act 
of 1935 was before Congress, there was 
a considerable amount of discussion as 
to the advisability of a reduction in the 
scale of incomes exempt from the Fed- 
eral Income Tax. This appears to have 
been the ‘handwriting on the wall.’ It is 
probably only a matter of time before 
the Federal Income Tax base will have 
to be broadened in order to secure ade- 
quate federal revenue.” 

While on the subject of taxation, The 
American City offers the results of an 
interesting experiment: 

“Increased experience with laws lim- 
iting the tax on real estate reveals more 
clearly their failure to equalize the tax 
burden. .. .” 

“All the eight states which have 
blanket tax limits have adopted a sales 
tax (six of them since the limitation 
measure went into effect.) The tax bur- 
den has thus been shifted from the 
home owners to the consumers, largely 
persons of small income.” 


NEW MODELS COMING 


Motor, in its current issue, offers a 
few hints about next year’s cars. 

“Prolonged experiments are being 
made with rear engined: jobs in various 
price classes but it is too early to tell 
whether any of them will be offered to 
the public next year. About the only 
certainty thus far is that different 
makes will look much less alike than 
they have this year. ... One of the large 
companies will guarantee 30 miles a 
gallon next year.” 

Motor Boat reports that the new vol- 
ume of Lloyd’s Register of American 
Yachts, “. ... shows a total of 5,700 
yachts of the United States and Can- 
ada, with 654 yacht clubs... .” 
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From Nebelspalter, Zurich From Notenkraker, Amsterdam 


FRENCH LIPS, SO RED ABYSSINIAN PROP TO THE THRONE fe) 
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From Mucha, Warsaw 
LEON BLUM PETS LITTLE FRANC 





From Il 420 Florence 
ADDIS ABABA IS ITALIAN! 
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From Groene Amsterdammer, Amsterdam 
THAT NEW ETHIOPIAN EMPEROR, LITTLE VIC 





The new Roman Empire is still the theme of innumer- 
able European cartoonists. Outside of Italy the com- 
ment is generally unfriendly and very critical. Dutch 
and English pen-pushers are especially bitter at the turn 
of African events, although the fascist press of Germany 


takes a kinder view. France’s crisis merits attention. 
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. From Guerin Meschino, Milan 
“BRITISH” SANCTIONS UNSHEATHED 
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From the Record, Glasgow 
“| KEEP MY HONOR!” 
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From Kladderadatsch, Berlin 
SCHUSCHNIGG: STARHEMBERG: AUSTRIA 
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From Kladderadatsch, Berlin 
ALAS! THE MIRAGE OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 








From Notenkraker, Amsterdam 
FELLOW EMPERORS IN EXILE 


How long can the dictatorial rivals, Chancellor Schu- 
schnigg and Prince Starhemberg, keep the lid down on 
their Austro-people? Has the League of Nations failed 
the world utterly? Will Haile Selassie visit the former 
Kaiser Wilhelm? What of punitive sanctions against 
Italy? John Bull finds it hard to sheathe his sword. 
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The Rim of Our Continent 
by TALCOTT POWELL 


IT WILL probably surprise you to 
discover that Great Britain has 110,- 
078 square miles of territory in the 
American tropics and contiguous 
waters. Her subjects in these posses- 
sions number 2,063,836, of which 
only 49,824 are white. We have a 
favorable trade balance of $6,000,000 
with those colonies, which Britain is 
making little effort to develop. 

Since this whole British area is of 
little economic advantage to the Em- 
pire, why is Britain carefully main- 
taining herself in South America? 
Take another look at the map and it 
will be obvious that her purpose is 
military. 

Bermuda is a powerful naval base 
within four hours’ flight or four days’ 
steaming of every prominent city on 
our eastern seaboard. The British 
Antilles, British Honduras and Brit- 
ish Guiana make it impossible to ap- 
proach the Panama Canal from the 
east without passing British terri- 
tory. At any moment that the inter- 
ests of the Empire seemed to de- 
mand it, that canal could be shut 
down without the necessity of a hos- 
tile fleet coming within range of the 
big guns in the American forts. Nor 
could our shipping even take the long 
route to our West Coast around Cape 
Horn without passing the British 
base in the barren Falkland Islands. 

Fortunately, Great Britain and the 
United States are friendly. But sup- 
pose some other European power 
should manage to cut the “British 
life line” which runs through the 
Mediterranean and the Suez Canal. 
Then the safe, quick route to Britain’s 
vast possessions in the Orient would 
be through our Panama Canal. And 
her strategic position in the Carib- 
bean gives her the power to tell us 
precisely under what terms our own 
canal will be used! 





AMERICAN 





Youth Takes the Wheel 
by THEODORE G. JOSLIN 


WITH the 1936 campaign now in 
its beginnings, 10,000,000 new voters 
who have come of age since the last 
presidential election are massing to- 
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ward the center of the stage as prin- 
cipals in the most colorful political 
drama this republic has witnessed 
since the conflict over slavery. The 
situation is unprecedented in our his- 


tory—because this is the first time | 


that the dominant issue dividing the 
country — “spending” — is aimed 
straight at these young people. 

Their generation must pay the bill 
for expenditures, running far into 
the billions, that have been made 
since 1929 to combat the depression. 
They must complete the task that the 
older generations have been able only 
to bring to the experimental stage. 
They must assume the responsibility 
for it, with prosperity or disaster the 
ultimate result. 

The point is that nobody knows ex- 
actly how all of these young people 
are going to vote. Assuming that 
President Roosevelt is to be the 
Democratic candidate, there is no 
guarantee that the members of the 
3,300 Young Democratic Clubs are 
going to vote for him; or that the 
members of the Young Republican 
Division will vote for the Republican 
candidate. _ 

Both dominant parties will battle 
as never before to “get out the vote.” 
They are already finding the voters 
receptive. 

Pressure will be exerted on 12 
states to a greater extent this year 
than ever before. They are California, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Missouri, New Jersey, New 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Wis- 
consin. They cast 25,958,146 popular 


votes in 1932, or 65 per cent of the . 


total. Their popular vote this time 
will be nearer 30,000,000. 

They have 264 electora! votes. This 
is 49.71 per cent of the total. If either 
major candidate could carry all of 
them, he would need only the elector- 
al votes of any one of the 36 other 
states to assure his election. 

But the outstanding considera- 
tions that will make for record vot- 
ing are the importance of the issues 
involved and the fact that these is- 
sues cut directly across party lines. 
There will be less apathy than in any 
election since Bryan came orating 
out of the West. The people are em- 
phatically for the New Deal or em- 
phatically against it. They will dem- 
onstrate their aroused convictions 
by voting. 

That is where youth comes in. The 


electoral system may, through change, 
offset the great flood of young votes, 
but this is unlikely. Youth, if it be- 
comes aware of the electoral system 
and if it rallies its banners and re- 
mains true to them, cannot be de- 
feated. The next president will carry 
the standard of the young. 





HARPER'S 


Exhausted Parent 
ANONYMOUS 


FRANKLY I am fed up with this 
younger generation. I am astounded 
to be making the admission, but it 
is the truth. I am fed up with pour- 
ing every drop of available effort 
into the yawning, bottomless pit of 
my children’s demands and the de- 
mands of their friends, and about me 
I see other exhausted parents. 

Like every other human experi- 
ence, parenthood goes through end- 
less phases: phases of exaltation, 
dogged devotion, concern, and de- 
spair. Now that my children have 
reached college age I have reached 
what might be called the period of 
exhaustion. I am exhausted with too 
much parenting, exhausted not just 
for myself but for all my generation. 

This year I find myself rebelling. I 
am no longer the complying agree- 
able parent they have raised me to 
be. Suddenly I am (protected by my 
anonymity, I say it boldly) fed up 
with my children and my children’s 
friends, with this whole generation 
of assured, bad-mannered, self-sat- 
isfied youngsters. Gone is my boasted 
patience. I am exhausted. I no 
longer admire these children of mine. 
If they are the result of modern ed- 
ucation, modern thought, I do not 
admire it either. If they are the re- 
sult of the training that I myself 
have given them, I am reaping a liber- 
al harvest of my own mistakes. 

In the family unit of my own youth 
the position of the child was a mat- 
ter of deep solicitude but not of par- 
amount importance. First came the 
family’s claim as a unit. Authority 
and obligation to it were fundamen- 
tal precepts. We inwardly resisted 
authority of course, as does all youth. 
We resented the dictatorship of fath- 
er and the soft-voiced viceroy deal- 
ings of mother. But we conformed. 
The general good carried weight 
above our own desires and wishes. 
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**As Joan’s temperature is normal, may she get up today, Doctor?” 





“No, not yet. We want to avoid any possible later complications.” 


Prevent Serious After-effects 


(it wise mother gets specific instruc- 


tions from her doctor and observes them 
carefully. She takes no needless chances. 
Weakened hearts, kidneys, lungs, defective 
hearing or eyesight and other physical im- 
pairments may result from many diseases. 
They are frequently more to be dreaded than 
the original ailment. 


Even a case of measles may be followed by 
serious consequences. Its many possible 
after-effects are the doctor’s chief concern. 
Attacks of measles may lead to abscesses of 
the ear or pneumonia. The kidneys may also 
suffer from overstrain, developing unfor- 
tunate complications in later life. Or the 
eyes may be badly affected. 


Do not let your child, when just recovering 
from scarlet fever, get up and be active until 
the doctor says it is safe. This is very im- 
portant, because the heart and kidneys may 
be affected to some extent by scarlet fever. 
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Careful nursing may be necessary after the 
child is apparently well. 


Colds and whooping cough, too often lightly 
regarded, also require careful nursing. Bron- 
chitis, pneumonia and even tuberculosis may 
follow such seemingly trivial ailments. 


Tonsillitis is a distressing ailment which 
should never be ignored. Repeated attacks 
of tonsillitis may lead to heart trouble in 
later years. But as a rule, if the tonsils re- 
ceive prompt attention, lasting damage is 
prevented. 


Two or three months after your child re- 
covers from illness, take him to the doctor 
for a health inventory to find out whether 
or not there are any later developments 
which require attention. 


You are welcome to any one or all of these 
Metropolitan booklets: “Measles,” “Scarlet 
Fever,” “Whooping Cough,” “Tonsils and 
Adenoids.” Address Booklet Dept. 736V. 





Keep Healthy— Be Examined Regularly 
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Our personal obligation to contribute 
our small part was bone of our bone 
and flesh of our flesh in the nineties. 

My own children were born at a 
time when the family was no longer 
dominant. People had come to be- 
lieve in the paramount importance of 
the child. When I recall the perfect 
orgies of anxious service that we 
rendered I try to temper the severity 
of my judgment against the results 
—against the poor over-cherished, 
over-parented offspring against whom 
I now raise my unsympathetic voice. 

The present-day individualism of 
these young people is no doubt the 
result of that over-parenting. In my 
children and in my children’s friends 
this individualism astounds me by 
its egotism, its assurance, its selfish- 
ness, and its limited vision. Among 
the young people of to-day there 
seems to be absolutely no feeling of 


family unity except as an inexhaust-. 


ible source upon which to draw. 
There is very little sense of personal 
obligation to others; there is a strong 
sense of others’ obligation to them- 
selves. “It is my own life isn’t it?” 
is the essence of their convictions. 

Probably we parents are largely 
to blame. We have indulged them in 
the past till luxuries have become ne- 
cessities to them. We have shielded 
them when we should have exposed 
them to life’s storms. We have not 
developed their endurance. We have 
been easy, we parents, blind in our 
devotion; and now, like Peter Pan, 
our children have refused to grow up. 

“Try to consider others,” a mother 
recently urged her child in an effort 
to instill in him the idea of unselfish- 
ness. 

“But who are ‘others’?” asked the 
child. 

This, to me at least, quite clearly 
reflects the attitude of thousands of 
modern young people. To them there 
are no “others.” They are so wrapped 
up in themselves that they think the 
universe revolves about them and 
them alone. 
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Poor Man's Court 
by HARRY D. NIMS 


A SMALL-CLAIMS court is not a 
separate court at all; itis a procedure. 
It consists in giving to those courts 
in a community to which small cases 
are brought the power to try these 
cases without formalities or techni- 
calities of procedure, without rules 
of evidence, without requiring the at- 
tendance of lawyers, with little or no 
expense to the plaintiff, and with just 
as little delay as possible. 

Under this procedure, it is not nec- 
essary to prepare formal written 
statements (called pleadings) of the 
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claim or to serve a Summons person- 
ally on the defendant, in order to se- 
cure his attendance at court. Plead- 
ings are eliminated. Instead, a simple 
statement is written out by the clerk, 
when the plaintiff calls to present his 
case. The defendant is summoned by 
mail, and the cost to the plaintiff is 
the postage, plus a small fee. 

The judge does the questioning, 
whether the plaintiff has a lawyer or 
not, and it is very seldom that a law- 
yer appears for either side. There is 
no jury. The plaintiff is allowed to 
tell his story in his own way so long 
as he sticks to the facts: there is no 
formalism, no red tape, no talk about 
“incompetent, irrelevant, and im- 
material’. The facts come out under 
the questions of the judge. 

Then, the defendant is sworn and 
given his chance to make his state- 
ment. A few more questions by the 
court, and the case is usually over. If 
the plaintiff wins, the defendant is 
ordered to pay, and the judge then 
and there may inquire into his cir- 
cumstances sufficiently to learn 
whether payment of the whole 
amount at once is possible or, if not, 
whether payment can be made in in- 
stallments over a period of time; for, 
in most States, these. new courts 
have power to order payment in this 
manner. 

Lawyers are just as free to appear 
in these cases as in any other; but it 
is the experience everywhere that 
under the informal procedure, where 
technicality is almost nonexistent, 
lawyers’ services are unnecessary 
and useless. Of the cases brought so 
far in the New York City Small 
Claims Court, lawyers have appeared 
in less than 25 per cent. It is certain 
that, as the value of this procedure 
to the public becomes more evident, 
the lawyers will give it their full sup- 
port. At the present time, however, 
attempts to set up these courts in 
certain places have met with opposi- 
tion on the part of the bar, largely 
because lawyers, like most of us, 
know little or nothing about them. A 
few oppose the courts because they 
wish to get even the small fees that 
can be earned in these little cases, 
regardless of the necessity of better 
justice for these litigants and fear 
that the new courts may cut down 
their income, an attitude which speaks 
for itself. 

The existence of these courts means 
that the small tradesman can protect 
himself against the professional debt 
dodger who runs up accounts and re- 
fuses to pay. It means that small 
amounts due, hitherto uncollectible, 
which are matters of real importance 
to many individuals, can be collected. 

But, above all, these courts bring 
to those who use them and are helped 
by them the realization that the gov- 


ernment exists for them—is interest- 
ed in them. It is a convincing denial 
to them of the propaganda of cer- 
tain organizations to the effect that 
the courts exist only for those of 
ample means. 

It is a practical and effective an- 
swer to the widespread complaint re- 
garding the law’s delay, its expense, 
and its technicalities. 
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Are You Dynamic? 
by ALBERT MOUSSET 


ARE you dynamic? If not, re- 
nounce your place in the sun. The 
world is marching under the banner 
of dynamics. Do not look for the 
word in Larousse, he will refer you 
back to Aristotle’s philosophy. Look 
for it in Baron Aloisi’s recent speech 
before the Council of the League, 
and above all in Herr Goebbels’s ora- 
torical anthology. It recurs again 
and again as Leitmotiv, to justify 
all the astonishing drives of the 
Third Reich. The rearmament of 
March 16, 1935—dynamics. The re- 
militarisation of the Rhineland— 
dynamics. The threat to the Ukraine 
—dynamics! 

It is a word that is destined to 
make history in our century. It en- 
larges the already respectable bat- 
talion of ‘missionary expressions,” 
in which are crystallised so many di- 
verse passions: such as “jesuits,” 
“international finance,” “the mone- 
tary veil,” “the merchants of death,” 
CUCs<. 

At bottom, dynamics is a word 
that expresses an ancient unrest. 
Neither Hitlerism nor fascism in- 
vented it. There have been many 
dynamic individuals in the past; Al- 
exander, Jenghiz Khan, Tamerlane, 
Frederick II, Napoleon. We are far 
from Aristotle and his politics. But 
the word carries an air of fatality 
that astonishes and seduces. It 
evokes a one-way enthusiasm, an 
elemental urge to expansion, with 
envy and revolt murmuring in the 
background. 

In a time like ours, it would ap- 
pear that wisdom, if not heroism, 
would consist in a people adjusting 
its ambitions to its means, in pulling 
in the reins and bowing its head until 
the storm is past. But dynamics are 
not synonymous with heroism, still 
less with wisdom. Its theoreticians 
imagine that history records nothing 
but gigantic collective effort. Miser- 
able handfuls of men, however, 
moved by more than earthly ideals, 
and solitary explorers, have ploughed 
a deeper furrow in the memory of 
mankind than many a hecatomb. 

Dynamics are for dictatorships 
what divine right was for the ancient 
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monarchies. But the kings were 
under the control of their ministers, 
their confessors and their mistresses, 
while the dictators shelter themselves 
behind a force that is conveniently 
anonymous and mechanical. Dynam- 
ics are mechanised divine right. The 
paradox of our times is a curious 
one. We see humiliated peoples led 
by wills of iron, strong peoples di- 
rected by the meek. 
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Stream Pollution 
by KENNETH A. REID 


FOR many years conservationists 
have deplored the increasing pollu- 
tion of our streams. A great deal has 
been said and written on the subject, 
but very little is done. Various state 
and federal agencies, having more or 
less jurisdiction, have spent millions 
of dollars in the fight against pollu- 
tion, but while there have been iso- 
lated gains here and there, the plain 
fact remains that the spread of pol- 
lution is outstripping our best efforts 
and is growing year by year. 

It is essential that we have federal 
control to handle effectively the pol- 
lution problem. When we study the 
nature of streams it becomes appar- 
ent that we must deal with them on a 
watershed basis and there is seldom 
any connection between watershed 
boundaries and state lines. The his- 
tory of state efforts for effective con- 
trol is replete with failure, and efforts 
to strengthen their inadequate and 
ineffective laws invariably meet with 
the eminently effective argument of 
“competitive disadvantage”. In my 
own state of Pennsylvania, this same 
argument has successfully defeated 
every pure-streams bill introduced, 
and that covers a period of more 
than fifty years. But when we con- 
sider federal control, this argument 
evaporates into thin air and all in- 
dustries are placed on a level com- 
petitive basis. 

There is no use talking about vol- 
untary action or persuasion unless 
backed up with mandatory powers, 
for human nature is not imbued with 
any great amount of altruism in 
Spite of meaningless pronouncements 
to that effect. Municipalities and in- 
dustry alike are too absorbed in their 
own fiscal problems voluntarily to 
Spend their own money for the bene- 
fit of their neighbors—and perhaps 
a hated competitor—below them. 
However, from a broad public stand- 
point, effective pollution control 
would not cost a thin dime. Thefe 
would be a different distribution of 
costs, to be sure, but the public is al- 
ready paying for it with interest 
through the costs and losses incident 
to polluted water, but the only thing 
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it is getting for its money is bacteri- 
ologically safe fluid from the water 
faucet. On this point, the Water Pol- 
lution Report of the National Re- 
sources Committee says: “It is 
needed—to bring about a public real- 
ization of the fact that clean streams 
represent an economic value to the 
community which would more than 
offset the cost of the necessary treat- 
ment works”. 

When other arguments are ex- 
hausted, the opponents raise the cry 
of “unconstitutional”. There seems 
to be an ample precedent for federal 
control in such examples as the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, G 
Men from the Department of Justice, 
the control of migratory birds by the 
Department of Agriculture, animal 
and plant quarantines, the radio, the 
airplane and others. With the single 
exception of migratory birds none of 
these activities so plainly demands 
federal control as the running water 
of an interstate stream with its at- 
tendant load of pollution. It is a one- 
way interstate transportation system 
on which the downstream communi- 
ties pay all the freight. There is a 
close analogy between flood control 
and pollution control, and with all 
the proposals for outright federal 
control of floods, I have never heard 
any question of constitutionality. 
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Spirit of Republicanism 
by ALF M. LANDON 


THE Republican Party enters the 
campaign of 1936 definitely in defense 
of the rightful powers of the States. 
It does not thus recant its past. Only 
profound historical ignorance can 
charge the Republican Party with in- 
herited hostility to the rights of the 
States. Its inheritance—wholly con- 
trariwise—is of scrupulous deference 
to those rights within all the ampli- 
tude provided by the Constitution. 

The Republican platform of 1860, 
upon which Abraham Lincoln was 
elected to the Presidency, declared: 

“Resolved: That the maintenance 
inviolate of the rights of the States, 
and especially of the right of each 
State to order and control its own 
domestic institutions according to its 
own judgment exclusively, is essen- 
tial to that balance of power on 
which the perfection and endurance 
of our political fabric depends.” 

One “right” only did the Republi- 
can Party of 1860 deny to the States. 
One “right”? only—among all the 
rights then claimed for them—did 
the Republican Party refuse to rec- 
ognize. That was the “right” to 
secede. The Republican Party did not 
hesitate to be the party of the Union. 
But it equally did not hesitate to be 





JAMES (WALRUS) 
FARLEY SPEAKS 
OF GRABBAGES— 


In LIFE for July another gay spear- 
head pricks the hide of the New 
Dealers (verse by Arthur L. Lipp- 
mann, painting by Gregor Duncan). 
Here’s a sample: 


“The carpenter was juggling 
words, the walrus juggled figures be- 
fore the eyes of Alice and her juicy 
little jiggers. (‘The boys use skill,’ 
said Tweedledum, ‘to masquerade 
the phoney.’ ‘You call it skill,’ said 
Tweedledee, ‘but J call it baloney!’)” 


Glossary: Carpenter Roosevelt, 
Walrus Farley, Alice Public, jiggers 
(oysters) votes, Tweedledum Hoo- 
ver, Tweedledee Smith. 


Next—page 24—Frank R. Kent’s 
vitriolic editorial, The Show at Phil- 
adelphia: “In that convention and 
in that stadium, cheering, singing, 
praising, will be many Democrats 
who abhor the New Deal from the 
end of its unpleasant nose to th: tip 
of its twitching tail; who fear the 
policies of its Presidential master 
and resent the change of a great and 
historic political party into a shoddy 
Farmer-Labor agency!” 


Your money’s worth— 


in regular features, too—such as Don 
Herold, George Jean Nathan, Kyle 
Crichton, James W. Holden, Rob’t. 
Day, Geo. T. Eggleston and many 
others, to say nothing of LIFE’S 
“Are You Sure?” departmert. And 
all for 15c a copy (on newsstands 
20th of every month) or $1.50 a year 
if you 


MAIL THE COUPON TO: 


Lifv’e 


60 East 42 Street, New York City 


Gentlemen: Enter my subscrip- 
tion for 12 months at $1.50 in 
U. S. and Canada. (Foreign [kindly 
$2.10.) bill me 


CO enclosed 
herewith 















the party of the rights of indestructi- 
ble States within an indestructible 
Union. Its first platform, that of 
1856, and its Lincoln platform, that 
of 1860, both contained the eternally 
applicable words: 

“The Federal Constitution, the 
rights of the States, and the Union 
of the States must and shall be pre- 
served.” 

Do we wish to give to the nation 
what is due to the nation? It is in 
the Republican record. Do we want 
to retain for the localities what is 
due to the localities? It is in the Re- 
publican record. That record, 
thoughtfully considered, is our best 
insurance against error and our best 
guarantee of achievement to come. 

No achievement by government is 
possible, however, unless government 
itself, within itself, is conducted with 
efficiency and with honor. Govern- 
ment has duties toward the people,. 
immense duties. In order todischarge 
them, however, it must be itself up- 
right—and solvent. It must not be a 
spoilsman, not a wastrel. 

No Republican can rebuke the 
Democratic Party for its recurrence 
now to the principle of conservation 
in the course of its efforts to find an 
agricultural policy. The principle is 
Republican. 

Our problems of today are only 
old foes with new features. The Re- 
publican Party has met those old foes 
before. It knows what to say to their 
new features. It need only remember 
the old verities that Abraham Lin- 
coln and Theodore Roosevelt pon- 
dered and pronounced, and then live 
as they lived: faced to the future. 





VORUIT, THE HAGUE 
White Man's Wars 
by W. F. SPARENDAM 


CIVILISED white nations have 
measured their strength on the battle- 
field many times in the course of 
history, until, after these thousand 
years of intermittent war, coloured 
people had to come and join in the 
fray, in the last, the Great War. 

In the World War France called 
to her aid her troops from Senegal, 
from Morocco, from Martinique and 
the West Indies; England her famous 
British Indian Gurkhas, her Bengal 
Lancers, her Sikhs, West Indian 
negroes, African Kaffirs—all savage 
coloured races. 

On the other hand the Germans 
mobilised the negroes of German 
East Africa, the Cameroons and Togo 
to help in their colonial wars. Uncle 
Sam, in whose country the racial 
problem has always been an eternally 
insoluble puzzle, brought into the 
war 200,000 negroes, gathered from 
various States, from labourers in 





the cotton plantations of the South, 
as well as from the tap-dancers of 
Harlem, and brought them to Europe. 
In those days no one spoke of “savage 
negroes”. My brave black brothers 
were used as storm troops on the 
Western Front, in Gallipoli, and 
Mesopotamia, and innocent millions 
of them were butchered like beasts. 
In almost every modern war, Euro- 
peans have used negroes in the front 
line, often with the humourous ob- 
servation that “natives are not con- 
cerned with their earthly existence, 
they gladly die.” 

How then can Mr. Hitler or Mr. 
Mussolini, only twenty-one years af- 
ter such an inhuman butchery, de- 
clare that the white Roman and Ger- 
man civilisations are the only true 
ones? 

Civilisation is the culture of the 
coloured people, given by God to 
Jews and Egyptians—the latter being 
a mixture of Jews, Egyptians and 
other heathens. 

Ed. Note—This author is a Negro 
from Dutch Guiana. 
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Runaway Children 
by EVA vB. HANSL 


EVERY year the number of chil- 
dren—boys and girls—who run away 
from home totals well up into the 
thousands. And they are not all 
children from underprivileged, pov- 
erty-stricken homes by any means. 
A large proportion come from homes 
above the average, homes where they 
have been given many privileges and 
advantages. Why? 

Chief among the reasons behind 
runaways in the past few years is 
the child’s conviction that he is a 
burden to his family. During the de- 
pression too many children—ir. all 
kinds of homes, not only those on the 
relief rolls—have had to hear too 
much about the cares and worries of 
feeding and financing a family. 

This necessity to be on their own 
accounts for about half the runaways; 
the next most frequently recurring 
motives for leaving home are trouble 
with step-parents—or discord at home 
—and school failures. In the spring 
there is always a crop of children 
who run away from home or school 
because they can’t face the final ex- 
aminations, or their parents. 

Many boys and girls run away be- 
cause their daily lives at home seem 
to them hopelessly dull and lacking 
in adventure. A boy whose father 
proposed that he and his son go for 
a vacation cruise to Central America 
on a freighter confessed afterward 
that this trip forestalled his secret 
decision to leave home in search of 
excitement. 


Some of those working with the 
transient population in this country 
believe that good times will reduce 
their number but not their problem. 
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America and China's Silver 
by ELIOT JANEWAY 


ON MAY 18 Secretary Morganthau 
announced an agreement with the 
Government of China by which the 
United States Treasury is to buy 
silver directly from the Central Bank 
of China. China is thus to dispose of 
considerable quantities of her re- 
maining stocks of silver preparatory 
to her complete abandonment of sil- 
ver as a currency. Three years before 
to the day, Senator Pittman had pro- 
claimed to the world the intention of 
the newly inaugurated Roosevelt ad- 
ministration to “rehabilitate silver”. 
For three years the administration 
has striven desperately to restore 
the silver standard. Mr. Morgan- 
thau’s statement constitutes an offi- 
cial admission that the silver cru- 
sade has failed. 

If by such monetary sleight of hand 
China’s chronic and ever-deepening 
crisis could have been dispelled, the 
administration would have been ina 
strategic position. Not only would 
the United States have profited from 
increased exports to the limitless 
Chinese market, but China, strength- 
ened and prosperous again, would 
have been able to halt the Japanese 
aggression. Single-handed and to her 
own profit the United States would 
thus have checked Japan and pre- 
served both peace and her interests 
in the Pacific. 

That the administration has felt 
its position to be strong enough to 
dispense with Soviet Russia’s aid in 
halting Japan’s drive in China needs 
no proof. Politically and commercially 
Soviet-American relations have failed 
to develop as it was hoped in 1933 
they would. 

From every standpoint the United 
States has defeated its own purpose. 
Silver prices must fall now that China, 
the metal’s strongest prop, is no 
longer a customer for it. Moreover, 
English influence is again becoming 
preéminent in China, at the expense 
of American prestige. The stage is 
set for a settlement on China’s out- 
standing debts and for the flotation 
of an international loan to establish 
the gold standard under English aus- 
pices. This is the great Japanese 
bogey. The panic of last November 
rfiarked the high point of Japanese 
influence in China. If England and 
America should be able to agree upon 
the terms of an international loan to 
China, the Japanese dream of con- 
quering all of China would collapse. 
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FIGHTING THE SPOILS SYSTEM 


(Continued from page 38) 
logical and reasonable; legislation is 
petter; and administration which can 
be the most logical and reasonable is 
the heart and strength of the demo- 
cratic idea. The expansion of gov- 
ernment activities into fields of 
social welfare, and the growing re- 
sistance and objection to the tax 
burden, can only be reconciled by a 
sensible merit system. .- 

It is in this field that the Roose- 
velt Administration has fallen down 
most seriously, and has been the 
greatest disappointment even to its 
supporters. The reply of Mr. Farley 
is that because of emergency it was 
impossible to select through the 
processes of the United States Civil 
Service Commission. 

The answer is that in 1917, dur- 
ing the war, Woodrow Wilson in a 
period of one year added considera- 
bly over 400,000 to the civil service 
and did it all through the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. Not only that, but 
he required the appointment of the 
top manincompetitive examinations. 

In contrast, the President and Mr. 
Farley have in a period of three 
years reduced the competitive serv- 
ice by about 12,000 and have in- 
creased the noncompetitive service 
by more than 230,000. They have 
undermined the morale of the com- 
petitive service itself—Mr. Mitchell, 
president of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

The Jackson Day dinner, with its 
$50 tickets, was a shakedown not 
limited to the exempt positions but 
including competitive positions. The 
famous executive order of July 12, 
1933, eliminated from competition 
for postmasterships in the first, sec- 
ond, and third classes the very men 
among whom you would expect to 
find the best material, namely, the 
post office department itself. 

Lawrence Sullivan, in the Atlantic 
Monthly, made out a most persuasive 
case for the belief that Roosevelt 
and Farley planned from November, 
1932, exactly what they have accom- 
plished. It should be pointed out, I 
Suppose, in their defense, that the 
Democratic platform of 1932 said 
nothing about the merit system. 

The issue has not been a partisan 
one, as was demonstrated in the reso- 
lutions committee of the recent Re- 
publican convention. That committee 
took a real civil service pledge, 
drafted in accordance with Governor 
Landon’s suggestions, and left it a 
meaningless endorsement of the 
merit idea. The candidate’s inclusion 
in his telegram of the basic features 
of the rejected plank was a refresh- 
ing contrast to the beliefs of the 
machine politicians of both parties. 
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new high-speed 
printing improves 
REVIEW Coverage 
of world news — 





Now .... only four days from the time editorial forms close, 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS is in the mails and on its way to the Leaders 
of America: 


This is but one of many changes recently made to give REVIEW 
readers last minute coverage and interpretation of world news 
.... and to make advertising in the REVIEW more resultful. 


REVIEW readers are leaders in more than 12,000 communities. 
More than sixty per cent of them own their own homes. Eighty 
five per cent receive REVIEW OF REVIEWSat their home address. 

Advertisers who approach these readers with convincing 


copy find them among the most desirable customers in America 
—always able to buy and ready to buy the best! 
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THE PULSE OF BUSINESS 


Production is sustained and even accelerated 


while our index of financial activity lags... . 


Steel and automobiles .... France goes socialist 


PRESIDENTIAL campaign will 
dominate and probably confuse 
the business scene for four months 
to come. Those who believe that 
this quadrennial political circus re- 
tards business can find little to sub- 
stantiate their opinions in data com- 
piled by Col. Leonard Ayres for his 
Cleveland Trust Company bulletin. 
Over a period of one hundred years 
he notes that business usually begins 
to pick up in June or July of presi- 
dential years, and that the stock 
market starts to rise just a little 
earlier. That this year may not be 
an exception is the confident opinion 
of most analysts, who base their be- 
liefs upon current indicators rather 
than upon past history. For one 
thing, more than a billion dollars in 
bonus bonds will be cashed before the 
rush is over, though not all the 
money will have been spent. 


OUR OWN INDEX 


A firm base for further advance 
in business is afforded by the record 
of April, May, and June, the second 
quarter of the year. The REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS index of general business— 
covering seventeen items in the three 
major fields of finance, distribution, 
and production—remained firm for 
ten weeks around 80 per cent of nor- 
mal, and then advanced to 82 for the 
week ended June 13, in spite of po- 
litical crisis abroad and mounting 
national debt at home. 

Incidentally, the group of eight 
items that represent production has 
made marked advance in these same 
weeks; and it is a loss in the finan- 
cial group which holds the full index 
back. Sales of shares on the New 
York Stock Exchange, for example, 
are at 20 per cent of one-time normal. 

Our index of production, to be spe- 
cific, registered 82 in mid-March, 86 
in mid-April, 87 in mid-May, and 94 
in mid-June. Looking back to a year 
ago the same index rested at 70. 


WHY NOT A BOOM? 


Without fear of contradiction one 
might say that we are in the begin- 
ning of an era of boom times—except 


for the blight of ever-increasing taxes 
and ever-increasing treasury deficits. 

The National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board tells us that one dollar 
out of every six of our aggregate in- 
come in 1934 went for the cost of 
federal, local, and state government. 
In 1929 the ratio was one dollar out 
of eight. In 1925 it was one out of 
nine. If government seized one dol- 
lar in six in 1934, what is the ratio 
in this year of grace, 1936? 

Stated in a different way, the peo- 
ple were allowed to keep, out of 
every dollar they earned, 89 cents in 
1925 and 83 cents in 1934. 

The national debt reached 34 bil- 
lion dollars last month, an even 12- 
billion rise in what Senator Steiwer 
called “three long years.” There 
were, indeed, 3 billions in the cash 
drawer, but those were for veterans’ 
bonus and farmers’ benefits. 

Twenty years ago, before the war, 
our national débt was 11, billion 
dollars. Such a debt now could be 
fully paid by the Secretary of the 
Treasury out of funds on hand. 

Our war-time peak was a debt of 
25 billions in 1919, reduced in the 
subsequent era of prosperity to 16 
billions in 1930. In those years, how- 
ever, we spent less than 4 billions 
annually through our federal govern- 
ment. In the fiscal year now ending 
we have spent nearly 9. 

Tables that accompany Mr. Taft’s 
article on page 35 show that in three 
years 240,000 employees have been 
added to Uncle Sam’s civilian payroll. 
If their pay averages $40 weekly the 
cost of these additional persons is 
$500,000,000 a year. When Mr. Taft’s 
father was President it never cost as 
much as $700,000,000 to run the 
whole federal government for a year, 
including the army and navy. 


STEEL PRODUCTION 


Noteworthy among current indica- 
tors of production is the performance 
of steel. Expressed in percentage of 
capacity, as reported weekly by Iron 
Age, the figure has risen steadily 
from 51 in January until it stands 
now at 71 per cent. A year ago it 


was 38; in June of 1934, 61 (the 
peak of that year and the beginning 
of a severe slump). To match cur- 
rent levels one must go back six 
years, to 1930. 

At last structural steel is begin. 
ning to be in demand, with the output 
so far this year running 36 per cent 
ahead of the corresponding 1935 pe- 
riod. Thus we find the United States 
Steel Corporation gaining ground rel- 
atively, shipping close to 1,000,000 
tons of finished steel products each 
month and very probably equalling 
by the middle of July its output for 
the entire year 1934. 


AUTOMOBILES IN HIGH 


According to Cram’s Reports, auto- 
mobile production for some time has 
been running in excess of 100,000 
cars weekly. The total for May was 
490,000. For the first five months of 
1936 it was 21,135,000, passenger 
cars and trucks. 

This is a gain of 9 per cent over 
the same months of last year—a 
creditable achievement, but neverthe- 
less a marked slowing-down in the 
rate of advance. The industry pro- 


duced 2 million cars in 1933, 2%. 


million in 1934, and nearly 4 million 
in 1935. 

So far this year Chevrolet has out- 
distanced Ford. Last year at this 
time the tables were reversed. If we 
accept Cram’s figures of production 
(and their accuracy has often been 
proved ), Chevrolet leads in 1936 with 
608,500 cars to the end of May, 
against 531,000 for Ford. 

Among truck makers, Dodge has 
made gains, International has pro- 
duced twice as many cars as in the 
same five months of last year; White 
and General Motors more than twice 
as many. 

The General Motors Corporation, 
reports five-months sales to consum- 
ers in the United States aggregating 
775,000 cars, more than were sold in 
seven months of 1935 or twelve 
months of 1933. Plymouth, Dodge, 
and Chrysler (together comprising 
Chrysler Corporation products) are 
all bettering last year’s records. 

In such fashion does recovery con- 
tinue to draw nearer for leaders in 
the great American motor industry. 


LABOR IN DISCORD 


A split in the top ranks of labor 
leadership and policy grows more Ss 
rious. In the background lies the 
probability of strikes in the automo 
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bile and steel industries, when labor 
is ready. Under the leadership of 
John L. Lewis, head of the coal min- 
ers’ union, a Committee for Indus- 
trial Unionism is defying the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor by continuing 
to spread the doctrine of industrial 
unionism as against the present sys- 
tem of craft unionism. 

Lewis would duplicate the United 
Mine Workers’ own system—one mass 
union—in the steel industry and the 
automobile industry, for examples. 
And the steel workers have voted to 
throw in their lot with Lewis, .and 
incidentally to accept a gift of $500,- 
000 from Lewis’ committee. This 
would be the nucleus of a war chest. 

Meanwhile the garment workers’ 
union, affiliated with the A.F. of L., 
has refused the Federation’s demand 
that it withdraw from the Commit- 
tee for Industrial Organization, and 
affirmed its right to advocate a change 
in labor-union methods or form. 

Thus the country’s 400,000 steel 
workers are being “organized” with 
outside leadership and funds. Such 
a battle has more immediate worry 
for William Green, president of the 
AF. of L., than for steel and motor 
manufacturers. 


ONE RESULT OF STRIKES 


The Diamond Shoe Company closed 
its Brocton (Massachusetts) factory 
last month, allowing it to be under- 
stood that the move was permanent 
and that exorbitant union wages 
were responsible. This the union 
leaders deny, with statistics of aver- 
age wages there and elsewhere; but 
the stark fact is that 1400 persons 
are thrown out of work (which 
means 6000 more on relief). This 
single concern has furnished one- 
seventh of Brocton’s entire payroll. 

Last month, also, the Remington- 
Rand Company began to dismantle 
three of its plants—at Syracuse in 
New York, at Norwood, in Ohio, and 
at Middletown in Connecticut. Fif- 
teen other plants remain open. There 
had been serious strikes, especially 
at Ilion, Tonawanda, and Syracuse, 
and the company elects to move its 
machinery and any “desirable” em- 
ployees who care to go along. 

At Syracuse, for example, 900 em- 
ployees lost their jobs. At Ilion, in 
contrast, the community offered po- 
lice protection for those who cared 
to return to work and the strike ap- 
peared to be ended forthwith. 

Two months ago the Tubize-Cha- 
tillon Corporation announced that it 
was moving to Brazil the machinery 
of its Hopewell, Va., plant that was 
closed in July 1934 as a result of la- 
bor difficulties. At the time of the 
strike 1800 workers were employed 
m making rayon yarns. The corpo- 
ration decides that the expense of 
reopening its plant, together with in- 
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GENERAL BUSINESS INDICES 






















Weight |May May June June |Junel5 
Factor | 23°: 30 6 13 | 1935 

FINANCIAL ACTIVITY 
Stock Sales, N. Y. Stock Exchange.............. 2 29 22 20 20 26 
Bond Sales, N. Y. Stock Exchange................ 1 77 77 78 79 88 
Money Rates ch. i25oscccccteccted catccuventeiencion 4 16 17 17 17 12 
New Financing............... we 2 57 37 48 86 42 
Bank Debits, N. Y. City.......ccccccecsesseneees 4 53 50 47 47 38 
Deposit Circulation, N. Y. City...........0...... 4 43 42 40 41 34 

Index of FINANCIAL ACTIVITY 7 41 37 37 42 33 
DISTRIBUTION 
Bank Debits, outside N. Y. City.................. 10 82 82 82 82 71 
Deposit Circulation, outside N. Y. City...... 10 94 93 94 94 85 
Merchandise Carloadings...............0cc00000 11 75 76 74 75 66 

Index of DISTRIBUTION 31 83 83 83 83 68 
PRODUCTION 
Bituminous Cool.......cceccccccccsscssesscseseesscseeees 3 82 81 80 80 93 
Grict eins Chia sceistig kk cccictestiersesteeneeeies 3 116 115 115-116 106 
Commodity Carloadings...........:cccsseeeee 8 74 75 68 69 67 
Electric POWG6E..............cccscccsccssssssssscsessscesesseees 7 123 124 121 122 73 
Steel Production..................ccsccccscssscssssscseceenee 9 91 91 93 95 56 
Automobile Production.............cccccccccceeeee 6 132 138 137 136 79 
Construction Contracts...........cccccccecceseseeeees 11 46 48 51 59 39 
Cotton Consumption.............cccceeeeeeeeeees 5 96 101 107, -- 317 92 

Index of PRODUCTION 52 89 91 91 94 70 

INDEX OF GENERAL 
100 = ¢ 














A COMPARATIVE record, for weeks ending with Saturday. The figures represent percentage of 
normal. The “distribution” items are all based upon an average for the years 1926-31; new 
financing, automobile production, and cotton consumption, upon 1927-31; and construction contracts 


upon 1928-1932. All others use 1919-1931 as normal or 100. 


the previous week. 


creased costs, makes the sale of the 
machinery more desirable than con- 
tinuance of production. 

A minor-court decision under 
N.R.A., perhaps two years ago de- 
nied to an employer the right to run 
away. But N.R.A. is off the statute 
books, and neither the Government 
nor organized labor can now compel 
an employer to continue in business 
or to operate a factory. Labor of- 
ficials imported to Syracuse were 
loud in their assertion to strikers, 
last month, that the Remington-Rand 
Company was bluffing. But it is plain 
to the rayon workers at Hopewell 
that the Tubize Corporation was not. 


A UNIQUE ELECTION 


Cotton-textile workers at Manches- 
ter, N.H., had an opportunity to vote 
in March upon the question whether 
or not to go back to work in the 
plant of the Amoskeag Manufactur- 
ing Company that was closed last 
September. The election was held in 
the National Guard armory, under 
the direction not of labor leaders but 
of representatives of the public. 

Nearly 7000 votes were cast, for 
the company was once the largest 
cotton-textile maker in the world. 
The proposal was not merely wheth- 
er or not to return to work; the new 
wages offered were to be much lower 
than when the plant was closed, for 


arloadings and coal data are always of 


the company was in difficulty and 
some stockholders were suing to dis- 
solve and distribute remaining assets. 

In spite of the reduced wage, how- 
ever, a majority of the employees 
voted to go back to work. Among 
the minority it is fair to assume that 
some were satisfied with present re- 
lief wages. 


FRANCE ON THE SPOT 


Right now it is France that worries 
the rest of the financial world. A 
socialist government is in power and 
a new deal for the forgotten French- 
man is in the works. Just as Frank- 
lin Roosevelt faced a banking crisis 
as he came into office, so Leon Blum 
faced a strike that had gone far be- 
yond the expectations of its origina- 
tors. A million workers were enjoy- 
ing a sit-down or folded-arms strike. 

A socialist government could hard- 
ly be out of sympathy with the work- 
ers, so that crisis was solved by the 
promise of higher wages, a 40-hour 
week, and collective bargaining. 

The main problem of the Blum 
ministry, however, is to prevent the 
further flight of gold from France 
and the collapse of the franc. 

Prof. Charles Rist, widely known 
in this country among economists, 
pleads for devaluation of the franc 
to enable French industry to pull it- 
self out of the mess. 
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What is the lure of this 
many-faceted land that 
draws you back again 
and again? Each time 
you discover new places, 
new peoples, new cus- 
il aa toms, arts, music. 
You have fallen in love with Oaxaca? Now discover Lake 
Patzcuaro and Uruapan. You_have already enjoyed Jalapa 
and Alvarado, now thrill to Lake Chapala and beautiful 
Guadalajara. 

The list is almost endless. Mexico is good for a hundred 
vacations, each more fun than the one before. And most of 
Mexico's thrilling byways are but OVERNIGHT from 
Mexico City. 

Ask your travel agent for further data, or write for 








illustrated folder. 
10c in stamps or coin brings 7-color Pictorial Map 
of Mexico, a fascinating preview of your neat trip 
through this magic land. NATIONAL RAILWAYS of 
i a 
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LONGS PEAK INN 


A thoroughly modern hotel, unique in 
architecture, spectacular in location. Our 
guests come back. American and Euro- 
pean Plan—rates on request. 


Mrs. Enos A. Mills, Longs Peak, Colorado 











BELLEVUE 
STRATFORD 


IN PHILADELPHIA 


(Air-Conditioned Restaurant) 
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One of the few famous hotels in 
America—One of the great 
Hotels of the World—offering a 
traditional hospitality—a distin- 
guished cuisine—and every 
modern comfort for travelers. 
Rates begin at $3.50 
CLAUDE H. BENNETT, Gen. Mar. 


Booking Offices in 
New York, 11 W. 42nd St., Longacre 5-4500 
Pittsburgh, Standard Life Bldg., Court 1488 
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Travel Department 


(Continued from page 9) 


LIMITED and NATIONAL LIM- 
ITED are serviced with train secre- 
rt & maid-manicure and other spe- 
cial features. There is no extra fare 
assessed on any “B & O” train. 


TRAVEL BARGAINS 


Following the reduction in passen- 
ger fares last month, the rail trav- 
eler is now carried at a saving of 44 
per cent in coach, along with approx- 
imately 26 per cent in Pullman cars, 
and the new basis in effect places the 
superior advantages of rail travel 
now within the means of practically 
every one. 

Special arrangements are made for 
—s an automobile along with 
you, if such you have in mind. 

Optional routings often make it 
possible to effect a saving in time 
and money by choice of route be- 
tween certain points. One such priv- 
ilege is that in effect jointly by the 
Baltimore & Ohio and New York 
Central which permits passengers 
traveling on round-trip tickets be- 
tween Chicago or St. Louis (as well 
as specified intermediate points) and 
New York, or vice versa, to use the 
B. & O. in one direction and the New 
York Central in the other. 


ONE OUTSTANDING SERVICE 


Stop-overs are accorded generally 
at any station en route within the 
final limit of practically all forms of 
tickets. 

One outstanding service is the 
terminal arrangements at New York. 
All “B. & O” trains arrive at and de- 
part from the Jersey City station, 
supplemented by a fleet of comfort- 
able motor coaches which convey 
passengers directly between train- 
side and the heart of Greater New 
York without extra cost. This sys- 
tem is the only railroad providing 
such service, with four motor coach 
stations at strategic points in Man- 
hattan and Brooklyn. Stops are 
made along the coach routes at ho- 
tels and other important places. 


DISCOVERIES... 7 


That laborers planting banana 
trees on the site of ancient Jericho 


have unearthed one of the oldest syn- 
agogues in Jewish history. The syn- 
agogue is believed to date from the 
Sth Century B. C., and upsets previ- 
ous theories that the Jews deserted 
Jericho immediately after Joshua, 
Mosaics with Maccabean-style char- 
acters yet to be deciphered; center 
showing a seven-branched candle- 
stick with a palm tree on the left 
and a ramshorn on the right... 
That people are like bees and hotels 
like beehives. New York’s Parkside 


‘Hotel (Gramercy Park) for instance 


... in one week we checked registra- 
tions from Calif., Wis., Pa., Conn., 
N. J., N. Y., Md., O., Tenn., D. C,, 


Ga., Mass., R. I., Wash., Ill, Neb, - 


Fla., Montreal (Canada) and Bir- 


mingham (England) ... That Mont- 


real’s Windsor Hotel is not unlike 
the Cafe de la Paix in Paris in that 
if you sit in the rotunda any length 
of time all the world passes before 
you... That the National Railways 
of Mexico deserve just rewards for 
their swell publicizing job. Their 
new seven-color map of Mexico is a 
remarkable piece of work and well 
worth the ten cents asked to cover 
cost of postage etc ... That in our 
Western railroad presentation last 
month we unfortunately referred to 
the City of Los Angeles (Union Pa- 
cific streamlined trains) as a daily 
extra fare train from Chicago. 
Sorry; this train runs only every five 
days from Chicago and Los Angeles 
... That from July 1 to Aug. 31 this 
year U. S. Citizens will be admitted 
to Hungary without a visa... 
That although Alexander the Great 
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A VISTA from the Youghiogheny River in scenic Alleghany Mountains of Pennsyl- 





vania. Inset: Tavern Counter, new and popular way to dine on Royal Blue train 
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founded Alexandria, the principal 
Seaport of Egypt, he never saw that 
city. He died long before the origi- 
nal layout for the city was com- 
pleted. At the end of its first century 
it was second in population only to 
Rome. It was at Alexandria that 
Cleopatra made history, immortal- 
izing Julius Caesar and Mark An- 
thony ... That visitors to Grimstad, 
Norway, may see the house where 
Ibsen wrote many of his plays. Ib- 
Sen was a druggist’s clerk at Grim- 
stad in his youth ... That England’s 

most beautiful gardens are open to 
visitors. Generally there is an ad- 
mission fee of one shilling (about 30 
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cents) which goes towards defray- 
ing expenses of the Queen’s Insti- 
tute of District Nursing, devoted to 
charity in the city of London. More 
than $55,000 was collected in garden 
fees last year. Warwick Castle is 
one of the beautiful estates open to 
the visitor; Newstead Abbey anoth- 
er... That throughout the varying 
tides of history, the rise and fall of 
conquerers and kings, and the de- 
velopment of a great nation, Old 
Carcassonne, France, has remained 
a medieval city. Just as it resisted 
its countless besiegers for a thou- 
sand years, Carcassonne has resist- 
ed time and preserved the romance 


and charm of the past; a priceless 
gift to the modern world. To cross 
the bridge from the thriving modern 
towns to the fortified city is to step 
back into the storied days of knights, 
crusaders and feudal barons, of 
jousts and tournaments, sword- 
smiths and armor-makers.... That 
Britons, with or without honeymoon 
intentions, are flocking to Niagara 
Falls this year, lured by a country- 
side (England) travel slogan of ‘See 
America This year”. Twelve spec- 
ial tours have been arranged, one 
going as far as the Pacific Coast. 
The Falls are featured in eight of 
the tours, and Washington in five. 
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THE EDITOR'S MAIL 


ANY LETTERS have come to 
the Editor in praise of last 
month’s article by William Fellowes 
Morgan on the subject of union 
racketeering. Generally the writers 
ask not to be quoted, for they occupy 
responsible positions in industry and 
a fear of union crackdown naturally 
makes them cautious in a land of 
otherwise free speech. 
Perhaps their letters lose some 
interest when their identities are 
hidden. We quote a few nevertheless: 


To the Editor: 

I believe your article on ‘“Racketeers 
in Labor Unions” will be of interest to 
other business men who have had simi- 
lar experience. 

How long will it be before some out- 
standing organization starts a real 
publicity campaign to compel the in- 
corporation of labor unions and a publi- 
cation of their statements? 

W.G.H., General Counsel, 
New York City. 


To the Editor: 

It is unfortunate that the leaders in 
trade unionism do not take responsi- 
bility for the conduct of the various 
locals. Racketeering in unionism means 
exploitation of employees, and is no 
doubt the cause of most strikes. It dis- 
credits honest, legitimate union organ- 
izations. 

M.L.M., President, 
New York City. 


To the Editor: 

I am fully in accord with the prin- 
ciple that labor should receive not only 
a living wage but one that permits some 
leisure, because leisure is basic to social 
progress. 

At the same time the activities of 
those preying upon both employees and 
employers, under the guise of aiding 
labor, cannot but increase prices to the 
consumer and work against the perma- 
nent best interests of all employees. 

I think that the author expresses a 
sensible opinion in his last paragraph. 

T.H.M., President, 
New York City. 


WHAT DID MORGAN SAY? 


For those who may not have seen 
the June article by Mr. Morgan, we 
mention that it recited the author’s 
own experiences with the racketeer- 
ing type of labor leaders in local 
unions too often affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. Spe- 
cifically the author referred to such 
unions as the truck-drivers, with 
whom he comes in contact as Com- 
missioner of Public Markets in New 
York City. 
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The “last paragraph” referred to 
by the writer of the preceding letter 
is worth repeating here: 

“In the long run capital will bene- 
fit through the increased buying 
power that results from a living wage 
for the working man. On the other 
hand, wages cannot be raised and 
more men given jobs if labor is put 
in a position to throttle industry.” 

We quote from several more let- 
ters, keeping all these writers’ names 
confidential whether they so specified 
or not: 


To the Editor: 

There is not any question that these 
racketeering activities are strongly in- 
trenched and cost the public a consider- 
able amount of money in tribute every 
year. One effective way to correct the 
situation is to give all possible publicity. 

F.E.W., President, 
New York City. 


To the Editor: 

Now that law-enforcement bodies are 
turning energetic attention to rack- 
eteering in all its ugly forms, your ar- 
ticle is most timely. 

There is a vast difference between 
the legitimate union and those so-called 
unions which are organized and main- 
tained for the benefit of grasping, vi- 
cious leaders. 

Any article that points out this dif- 
ference renders a worthy service in 
preventing the public from gaining a 
wrong conception of the legitimate 
union. 

M.S.S., President, 
New York City. 


THE WOLMAN SERIES 


Going back a month earlier, to the 
last of three articles on organized 
labor by Dr. Leo Wolman, we quote 
just two letters. The reader is re- 
minded that Dr. Wolman was not 
discussing the racketeers but rather 
the broader subject of the labor and 
economic policy of the Government 
since June 1933—a policy avowedly 
intended to extend the jurisdiction 
and influence of trade unionism. So 
we quote: 


To the Editor: 

For the past several years members 
of the department of economics, public 
law, philosophy, and history at Colum- 
bia University have been collaborating 
in giving a course in Contemporary 
Problems in the United States which 
is required of all sophomores. 

We are anxious to improve our treat- 
ment of current developments in the 
labor movement. From our point of 
view the best statement of such develop- 


ments and trends is made in the articles 
by Prof. Leo Wolman. 
HORACE TAYLOR, 
Columbia University. 


To the Editor: 

Dr. Wolman makes more or less of an 
academic approach to the problems he 
has discussed in recent issues of your 
magazine. I am personally concerned 
with the practical realities of life while 
awaiting the arrival of the economic 
millennium which our academicians 
visualize. 

JOHN L. LEWIS, President, 
United Mine Workers. 


OUR FASTER SCHEDULE 


This is our second issue printed at 
Dayton, Ohio, on the most modern 
presses of the McCall Company, 
printers and publishers. Though the 
magazine is due to reach him on 
June 30 the reader will notice that 
half of the issue was written after 
the Republican convention that came 
to an end on June 12. We believe 
that no other monthly magazine of 
general circulation ever attempted 
such a schedule. 

Senator Capper of Kansas, him- 
self the publisher and editor of farm 
journals that approach mass circu- 
lation, writes: 


To the Editor: 

I congratulate you on the new pro- 
gram which makes it possible for you 
to mail your magazine four days after 
the editorial forms close. 

I have been a reader of the REVIEW 
OF REVIEWS for many years and regard 
Dr. Albert Shaw as one of the greatest 
of our American editors. His interpre- 
tation of national and international af- 
fairs is an outstanding piece of work, 
a service to the nation. 

ARTHUR CAPPER, U. S. Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 


To the Editor: 

My firm belief is that the articles and 
editorials appearing in your magazine 
are highly beneficial in the education 
of readers upon topics of vital interest. 

With events moving so rapidly it is 
essential to have the latest thought up- 
on subjects of. major importance, and 
to obtain an editorial view promptly. 

Wo. L. VISSCHER, Chairman, 
City and County Savings Bank, 
Albany, N. Y. 


Not the sort of article to produce 
letters, but creating the most ex- 
tensive newspaper-editorial comment 
that we can recall, was Albert Ed- 
ward Wiggam’s article last month 
on “Five Meals a Day”. 
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Stiength of Character 
in Half-Ton and 
Big Six-Wheeler 


International Trucks 


Many of the toughest hauling 
assignments in the world fall 
to International Six-Wheel 
Trucks. The contractor knows 
from experience that he can 
count on Internationals for 
power, stamina, and econo- 
my. He knows that Interna- 
tional service will keep them 
on the job. Whatever his work 
—from building a dam to mas- 
tering the remotest oilfield— 
he feels safe with Interna- 
tionals. 

You are in a special class 
if you use trucks like these, 
but no matter what your haul- 
ing requirements, any Inter- 
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Illustration: International Dual-Drive Six-Wheel Truck, Model C-55-F, 
maximum carrying capacity 23,000 lbs. International Six-Wheelers, Dual- 
Drive and Trailing-Axle, range from 11,400 lbs. up. Wheelbase lengths 
168 to 244 in., permitting bodies for a wide variety of application, 


national will give you heavy- 
duty stamina in proportion. 
There is extra all-truck value 
in all the 28 International 
models, down to the Half-Ton 
chassis priced at $400 f.o.b. 
factory. 

Write for the 32-page cat- 
alog on the International Six- 
Wheelers—the Half-Ton folder 
—or information on any in- 
termediate size. The nearest 
Company-owned branch or 
International dealer is at 
your service. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


606 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 



























